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Report 

on the 

Classification of Paper for tariff purposes. 


PRELIMINARY. 


Under tire Government of India, Department of Commerce, 
Resolution No. 202-T. (l)/35, dated the 25th May, 1936, the 
,,, , „ . Tariff Board were directed to enquire into 

the question or the ciassincation or paper 
for tariff purposes with a view to giving effect to the intentions 
of the Legislature in granting protection to printing and writing 
papers under the Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Act, 1932. 
The resolution is reproduced below: — 


“In paragraph 101 of. the 1931 Iteport on the grant of 
protection to the Paper and Paper Pulp Industries, the Tariff 
Board recommendation that in the event of their proposals in 
regard to the measure of protection to he afforded to the 
industries being accepted, steps should be taken at the earliest 
opportunity after the passing of the Act to specify, as definitely 
as might be possible, the classes of paper which are by 
ordinary trade usage included in the term “ Printing and 
Writing Paper ’’ as used in the Import Tariff Schedule. In 
announcing their decisions on the report the Government of 
India in their Resolution in this Department No. 202-T. (28), 
dated the 3rd rohruary, 1932, expressed their inability to 
accept the Board’s recommendation. In their view the 
definition of articles to which the protective tariff should 
apply was one which shoidd indicate as precisely as possible 
the intention of the Legislature and should he so framed as 
to iuclndo any such articles as can he produced economiejally 
in the country or may compete with an indigenous product. 
Per this purpose trade usage provides no guide. At the 
sajue time, the Government of India appreciated the fact 
that the then current statutory definition of the protected 
classes of paper gave rise to difficulties of interpretation, and 
declared that if protection were given for a further period 
to the Paper Industry they proposed to proceed to the revision 
of the basis of assessment to duty of imported paper in con¬ 
sultation with the different interests concerned in such a way 
as to obviate disputes regarding the interpretation of the 
tariff. They also undertook to place the result of such 
revision before the Legislature. 





PBELIMIKABT. 


2. In accordance with their announceuieut the Goverunieiit 
of India consulted the various interests concerned in the 
matter on a broad scheme of elassificalion, the central idea 
of which was the specification of non-protected papers and 
the grouping of all others in a residual protective class. 
The views received have, however, been so divergent that it 
has been impossible to arrive at anj^ satisfactory conclusion. 
The (jovernmeut of India consider that in the circumstances 
the question should be investigated by the Tariff Board. They 
have decided therefore to ask the Board to examine the classi¬ 
fication of paper for tariff purposes with a view to recommend¬ 
ing such changes as may be considered necessaiy to give elfecd 
to the intentions of the Ivegislature in granting protection to 
printing and writing papers under the Bamboo Taper Industry 
(Protection) Act, 1932. 

3. Firms or persons who desire that their views should he 
considered by the Tariff Board, should address their re-nreseii- 
tations to the Secretary, Tariff Board.” 

2. The Board were, however, unable to take up this enquiry 
immediately as they were, then eugniged on the report on the 
Woollen Textile Industry. That report was 

muniqu4.®"‘“'^® 1*^35. But the 

Board issued the following Press Com¬ 
munique on the evening of Saturday the 8th June, 1935, in order 
to give the public earliest inlormation about the scope of the 
enquiry and the last date for submitting written representations 

” The Government of India, Department of Gommorce, in 
their llesoluiion Iv'o. 202-T. (l)/35, dated the 25th May, 1935, 
have referred to the Tarifi' Board the question of the elassifi- 
(iutiou of paper for tariff purposes with a view to recommending 
such changes as may be considered necessary to give efi'ect to 
the intentions of the Legislature in granting protection to 
printing and writing papers under the Bamboo Paper Indusliy 
(Protection) Act, 1932. The terms of the Resolution are as 
follows: — 


‘ In paragraph 101 ol the 1931 Report on the grant of 
protection to the Paper and Paper Pulp Industries, the 
Tarilf Board recommended that in the ('vont of their pro¬ 
posals in regard to the measure of proteetioii to be afforded 
to industries being accepted, .steps should be taken at the 
earliest possible opportunity after tlic passing of the Act to 
specify, as definitely as might be possible, the classes of 
pa])er which are by ordinary trade usage included in the 
term ‘‘ Printing and Writing Paper ” as used in the Import 
Tariff Sehednle. In announcing their decisions on the report 
the Government of India in their Resolution in this Depart¬ 
ment No. 202-1\ (28). dated the 3id February, 1932, e.v- 
pressed their inability to accept the Board’s recommendation. 
In their view the definition of articles to which the protec¬ 
tive tariff should apply was one which should indicate as 
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precisely as possible tiie inteutiou of the Legislature and 
should be so framed as to include any such articles as can 
be produced economically in the county or may compote with 
an indigenous product. Lor this purpose trade usage pro¬ 
vides no guide. At the same time, the Government of 
India appreciated tlm fact that the then current statutory 
definition of the protected classes of paper gave rise to 
difficulties of interpretation, and declared that if protection 
weie given for a further period to the paper industry they 
pjoposcd to proceed to the revision of the basis of assessment 
to duty of imported paper in consultation with the dillerent 
interests eoncerned in such a way as to obviate disputes 
regarding the interpretation of the tnrift. They also under¬ 
took to place the result of such revision before the Leeis- 
lature. ^ 

In accordance with their announcement the Goverinmmt 
of India consulted the various interests concerned on the 
matter on a broad scheme of classification, the central idea 
of which was the specification of nou-protected papers and 
the grouping of all others in a residual protective class, fl’lie 
views received have, however, been so divergent that it has 
been impossible to arrivo at any satisfactory conclusion. The 
Government of India consider that in the circumstances the 
question should he investigated by the Tariff Board. Thev 
have decided therefore to ask the Board to examine tbe class/- 
ficati()ii of paper for tariff purposes with a view to recom¬ 
mending such changes as may be considered necessary to 
giro effect to the intentions of the Legislature in granting 
protection to printing and writing pajiers under the Bamboo 
Paper Industry (Protection) Act, 1932.’ 

2. Pirins and persons interested in the enquiry should 
submit written representations (with six sjiare copies) embody¬ 
ing sucli views as they wish the Board to take into considei'atioii 
not later than 1st July, 1935, to the Secretary, Tariff Board 
Town TTall, Bombay.” 

At the same time letters were addressed to the Collectors of 
Customs, the President, Forest Eesearch Institute, Bchra Dun, 
and the Controller of Printing and Stationery asking for informa¬ 
tion upon specific points. 

3. Though the scope of the enquiry was clearly defined in the 
Government of India Resolution reproduced in paragraph 1 above, 

noar<]-s que.st;onnaire. communmations received by u« 

sliowecl that considerable misunderstanding 
prevailed about the actual terms of reference. Wo therefore 
thought it host to clarify the position by issuing on the 22nd June 
a questionnaire to manufacturers, dealers and importers of paper 
and to others interested in the enquiry. A detailed list of the 
Associations, firms and per.sons from whom replies wore received 
by us is given in Appendix III. 
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4. Tke Board carried out the following p’ogrammc of \isits 
Board’s tour and and oral examination of witnesses at Poona, 

oral evidence. Bombay, Calcutta and Debra Dun: — 

June 17th. —Inspected Deccan Paper Mills, Poona. 

June ISth. —Had an informal meeting with the representatives 
of the Mills. 

June 20th. —Visited the ollice of the Collector of Customs, 
Bombay and witne.ssed the actual tests carried out lor deter¬ 
mining the mechanical wood pulp content of paper. 

Julij fyt/i.—Arrived Calcutta, 

July fWrtf.—Examined various classes of imported paper 
exhibited by Messrs. John Dickinson and Company, 
Dimited, at their olHce. 

July 24th.- -Visited the Titaglmr and Kanlvinara mills of the 
Titaghur Paper Mills Company, Limited. 

July 2oth. —Visited the office of the Statesman, Limited. 

July 29lh. —Took oral evidence of the Indian Paper Makers’ 
Association. 

July 30th. —Took oral evidence of the tialciitta Paper Import 
Association. 

July 31st. —Took oral evidence of tlic (Jalcutta Paper Trudei's’ 
Association. 

.iuyust 1st. —Took oral evidence of the Collector of Customs, 
Calcutta. 

Auyust f)th. —Arrived Debra Dun. 

August (jlh and 7th. —Inspected the si^sing tests at the experi¬ 
mental paper plant installed at the Forest llesearch Institute 
and had informal di.scussious with the President, Forest 
Besoarch Institute and his staff. 

Auyust —Arrived Bombay. 

5. VVe wish to acknowledge the coiirte.sy and assistance extended 
to us bv all those wdiose plact's of business we visited and by 

Mr. C. C. Trevor, C.T.E., President, Forest 

Acknowledgment. Ilesearcli Institute, Debra Dun, and bis 

assistants. We also take this opportunity of recording our appre¬ 
ciation of the services of Mr. B. Mazumdar, B.Sc., Appraiser, 
Custom House, Calcutta, who was appointed as a Technical Assist¬ 
ant under the Board. He helped ns greatly during the course of 
the enquiry with his expert knowledge of paper and the Customs 
administration connected with it. 



CHAPTER 1. 


History ot Paper Classification and the Tariff 

Schedule. 


'I’lio claim I'oi- Uic protection of Paper iiiid Paper Pulp ludustiy 


\\as first investigated 
1924 Tariff Scliwlulc. 


by the Tariff Hoard in .1925. Before it tlie 
statutory paper seliedule did not difierentiate 
between printing and writing papers and 
stood as follows: — 


Serial No. Name of article. Duty. 

99 I’aper aiul articles made of paper and papier iiiacjie, l!i per cent. 

paste board, millboard and cardboard, all sorts, and ad valorem. 

stationery, including ruled or priirted forms and 

account and manuscript boobs, drawing and copy books, 

labels, advertismg circulars, sheet or card almanacs 

and calendars, Christmas, Easter, and other cards 

including cards in booklet Ibrnis, includin" also waste 

paper and old newspapers for packing, but excluding 

trade catalogues and advertising circulars importisl by 

packet, book or parcel post and postage stamps 

whether used or unused. 

The Board rccomiuendod that iu place of the then existing 
revenue duty of 15 jier <!out. ad valorem on paper and its applica¬ 
tions a specihe duty of one anna a pound be imposed on all writing 
and printing paper with some specified o-xceptions. The determina¬ 
tion of those exceptions wliich happened to be confined to printing 
paper only was bused uii considerations wliicli were summed icj) 
iu the Board’s report as follows: — 

“ It is not eaoiigli that the paper (to be e.xcluded) is not 
made in India or even tliat it cannot be made in India. The 
vital points are that it do(!S not compete with Indian paper 
at ])resert, that, if excluded from the protective tariff and so 
Tuado relatively cheap, it is not likely to compete ami that it 
.should be possible to define it in sucli a manner that it can 
be readily identified for Cu.stonis pnrjjoses.” 

2. Of the items so excluded from the scope of protection of 
writing and printing paper, the most important was printing paper 
, • , + containing about TO per cent, of mechanical 

trrtcfl°naner ^ Wood jnilp imported and sold under the 

paper. , newsprint ’ and mostly used 

for printing Indian newspapers. Since, fair amounts of this paper 
were also used for purposes other than newspaper printing, such 
as printing of catalogues, almanacs, cheap novels and raagaaines, 

( 6 1 
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CHAPTEB X. 


it was considered preferable to avoid using tbe teriu novrs ili 
describing this paper in the schedule. The sole criterion to detei- 
niiue whether a particular kind of printing paper was to be 
exempted from the protective duty was the percentage of mechanical 
pulp present in it irrespective of the pui’iDose for whicih it might be 
used. It was understood that the chemical test for determining the 
mechanical pulp content available at that time was subject to 
an error of 5 per cent. Allowance for this error was recommended 
to be made by statute rather than by administrative order and, 
therefore, the percentage of exemption from the protective duty 
was fixed at not less than 65 per cent. The Indian mills had 
originally pressed for the inclusion of this class of paper also in 
the scheme of protection on the ground that being cliciap its 
exemption would lead to its extensive substitution for the better 
classes of paper and would “ tend to confine the development of 
the paper trade to certain narrow channels and to prevent its 
spread over the broad fields it might otherwise occupy On 
however being satisfied that using Indian materials they could 
not hope to compete with such cheap paper without an 
‘ outrageous ’ degree of protection the mills eventually withdrew' 
their claim. 

3. Other pi’inting papers excluded from the scope of the 
protective duty were stereo, poster, chrome, flint and marble. 

They w'ere either not made in India or were 
co?t 1 on 3 not likely to he made for many years. 

Besides these specified items of printing- 
paper, ali paper which could not be classed as writing and pi’inting 
papers, such as old new’spapers, packing and wrapping paper like 
sulphite envelope, machine glazed pressings, manilla, kraft, nature 
brown, tissue and special miscellaneous papers like grease proof 
paper, gummed paper, embossed leatherette, blue match papei', 
and boards like cardboard, strawboard were excluded from the 
scope of the protective duties on similar groiiiuls. It w-as held that 
blotting paper did not reijiiire protection since the imported 
qualities were either too expensive or too inferior to compete with 
it seriously after paying the revenue rate of duty. The Board 
also discussed the tariff clas.sification of certain disputed writing 
and printing jiapers such as supcrcalendered paper, imitation art 
paper, partly mechanical paper, cartridge paper, cover paiier and 
coloured paper and came to the conclusion that they could not be 
exempted from proteedion; the first three on the ground that though 
not made in India they might be substituted for Tudian papers 
if taxed at the revenue rate, and tbe remainirig because they 
could be partly or wholly produced in India. Lithn papers could 
not be excluded as a class because they cannot be dislinguislied 
from protected printings. 


4. These recommendations of the Tariff Board were embodied 


in the Bamboo Paper 
1926 Tariff Schedule. 


Industry (Protection) Act, which was passed 
in September 1.925. As a re,suit of this Act 
the modified schedule stood as follows: — 



HISTOEY OF PAPEE CLASSIFICATION AND XAEIFF SCHEDULE. 7 


Serial 

No. 

Name of article. 

Nature of 
duty. 

Duty. 

99 

Paper and article made of paper and papier 
maclie, paste board, millboard and card¬ 
board, all Borta, and stationery, including 
drawing and copy books, labels, advertising 
circulars, sheet or card almanacs and 
calcndai's, Christmas, Easter, and other 
curds, including cards in booklet form, 
including also wastepaper and old news¬ 
paper for packing, but excluding trade cata¬ 
logues and advertising circulars imported 
by packet, book or parcel post and post¬ 
age stamp whether used or nnused and 
paper and stationery otberwise specified. 

Revenue 

15 per cent. 

165 

Printing paper (excluding chrome, marble, 
flint, poster and stereo), all sorts, containing 
less than 65 per cent, of mechanical wood 
pulp. 

Protective . 

1 anna per lb. 

156 

Writing paper, all sorts, including ruled or 
printed forms and account and manuscript 
books and the binding thereof. 

Protective . 

1 amia per Ib, 


Board’s method of 5. It will be seen that the position regard- 
protection adopted in mg classification alter the 19.^5 Act was 
1925. that— 

(1) All writing paper nas protected irrespective of the amount 

of its ineelianical wood pulp content. 

(2) All printing paper with the exception of specified items 

like printing paper containing not less than 65 per cent, 
mechanical wood pulp, chromo, marble, flint, poster 
and stereo was protected. 

(■“I) All the remaining papers were grouped into a residual 
class of non-prolected papers. 

There is no doubt that this simple arrangement did not take 
into consideration the variety of paper and the complexity of its 
classification, its drawback from the point of view of Customs 
administration was its differentiation of printing paper from 
protected writing paper on one side and from non-protected wrap¬ 
ping and other miscellaneons papers on the other thus necessitating 
the definition of such vague and variable terms as writing, printing 
and wrapping papers. This necessity was however implicit in the 
peculiar scheme of discriminating protection they recommended 
and, as we shall point out later at length, it cannot be escaped 
as long as the scheme in its essentials remains undisturbed. The 
Board was no doubt driven to this course by the difficulties inherent 
in an enquiry into a comuiodity of such diversified use as paper. 
It frankly gave up all attempts at exact determination of the 
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CHAPTEE I. 


competitiou between imported and indigenous papers by inter¬ 
preting ‘ competition ’ in the widest possible sense so as to include 
both its direct and indirect manifestations. Protection was 
therefore recommended not only against papers competing directly 
but against all otliers whether produced in India or not which on 
account of their comparative cheapness had a chance of being 
substituted for Indian papers if admitted at the revenue rate. The 
measure of protection had therefore to be based on the somewhat 
unscientific method discarded in recent enquiries of comparing 
the fair selling prices of mills with the average realised prices 
of their products without direct reference to the prices of imported 
articles since it was not (dear which of them competed (dass by class 
with the corresponding Indian varieties. All this is clear from 
the procedure described in paragraphs dd, 45, 46, 141, 142, 143 
and 147 of the 1925 report and the following extract from 
])aragraph 39 of the same report; — 

“.the competition between Indian and imported 

papers becomes entirely a question of the price at which the 
mills can sell without loss. Each kind of paper produced by 
the mills is in competition not with one kind of imported 
paper, but with several, and a direct comparison of prices, 
kind by kind, is not possible. In these m’rcumstances the 
ordinary method of determining the measure of protection 
required by an industry is hardly feasible. The only com- 
jrarison that can be made is between the average price obtained 
by the mills over a period for some standard (dass of paper 
made by tbeni, c.//., whit(! printing, and the range of pricies 
of those classes of imported paper which compete with it. The 
price which the mills have actually obtained in the past, 
when imported prices were at a (!crtain level, is on the whole 
the best criterion to determine wluit prices they are likely 
to obtain in the future if the duty is increased.” 


6. This method of arriving at the cbaractor and amount of 
|)rotocti(ui naturally reacted on the tariff classification devised to 
give effeid. to the protective policy. Since 
Difficulties ot cIassi- dig Indian production was mostly confined 

ficatiou incidental to , -i- i • x- -i 

the Kolieine writing and printing papers, it was 

imigbly iissiimcd that protection was required 


against these categories of paper. These, with the notahlo 
exception of ‘ T^ewspriiit ’ could not ho precisely defined clas.s 
hy class since it was further assumed that not one but several of 


them competed with each Indian paper (paragraphs 148 and 149, 


1925 report). A whole groiiji of papers was thus singled out 
from paper in general and marked nut for protection subject to 
some exce|)tions and the residue was left unprotected. But when 
it came to indicating the exceptions to protected writing and 


printing papers, the Board reversed Its principle of specifying 
these protected items and leaving the rest as a nori-protected 
residue hy spooifying in this case the non-protected writings and 
printings and cliissing the remaining as a prolecfed residiie, The 
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reasons lor tliis cjiange in the inethod of classifioations were 
explained in the following passage of their report: — 

“ Here a question of method arises whether the duties should 
^PP^y generally with specified exceptions, or only to certain 
kinds of paper specially named in the Tariff Schedule. Our 
review of the condition prevailing in the Indian paper market 
leads us to prefer the former alternative. There are two 
classes of paper which it is desirable to exclude: — 

(1) Special papers which are not made in India, do not 

compete with Indian paper, and can be readily 
identified for Customs purposes. 

(2) Expensive papers of high quality which the Indian mills 

cannot manufacture profitably. 

The former class can be specifically named in the Schedule, 
and the latter can be dealt with by a comparatively simple 
expedient. But if the alternative plan is adopted, and the 
attempt made to specify those kinds of paper on which the 
duties should be placed, it is impossible to be sure that the 
enumeration is exhaustive. It was explained that each Indian 
paper is in competition not with one kind of imported paper 
l)ut with several, and ibis obviously creates a difficulty. For 
those reasons we have found it necessary to make the protective 
duties generally aj)plicable to printing and writing papers 
and to specify the exceptions which arc not very numerous.” 

7. As a matter of fact only printing papers weie affected by 
this sub-division of writing .and printing papers. The printing 
. . . . exceptions subsequently proved to be miicti 

ple^TclassiTatioT*' more numerous than' anticipated by the 
Board, ihc combination of two contra¬ 
dictory principles of classification referred to above gave rise to 
serious difficulties of Customs interpretation and administration. 
They were perhaps inevitable owing to the difficulty the Board 
experienced in determining what .specific classes of imported papfcr 
competed with Indian papers. The Customs difficulties were 
further enhanced by the fact that the Board nowhere defined 
explicitly printing and writing paper, but followed implicitly tlie 
definitions embodied in the classification of Trade Ileturus. In the 
absence of precise statutory definitions (we have already explained 
at the outset that these terms did not figure at all in the 1924 
scfjcdule) these were necessarily ba.sed on trade usage. On the 
other hand, the Board rejected the use of the well known trade 
term ‘ newsprint ’ hy adopting a scientific, principle of economic 
classification, based on costs and price.s and defined this non- 
competing unprotected printing paper as printing paper having 
a niechanical wood pulp content of not less than 65 per cent. As 
Ihe pbloroglncin.al chemical test which wa.s recommended to be 
used for determining this content proved after experience to be 
unsatisfactory, tlic demarcation was not precise and trave rise to 
fnrtber disputes between the importers and the Oustoni Houses. To 
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a great exteat these disputes have been obviated by the adoption 
of the Spence and Krauss chemical test but the complications 
created by the inextricable mingling of the economic principle of 
classification based on costs with that based on trade usage still 
remain. The intrusion of a scientific component in the main body 
of the classification of ‘ printing ’ paper has only alleviated 
matters partially since the precise definition of the part depends 
upon the precise meaning of the whole. The species cannot be 
explained apart from the genus of which it is a part. The result 
of all these circumstances descrihed above has been that a battle 
royal has been waged between the importers and the manufacturers 
for the last nine years as to what are printing papers and what 
are writing and wrapping papers in which the neutral Ciistoms 
Department has naturally received the blows of both parties. In 
the controversy both parties, regardless of logic, have appealed 
alternately to the popular and scientific principles of classification 
and definitions of terms just as it has suited their particular 
purpose. The conflict shows some signs of diminishing not on 
account of any lack of argument bnt becanse of the exhanstion 
of the combatants. Some relief has been obtained by the growth 
of a body of case law on the point in the shape of a series of 
ruling of the Central Board of Revenue and departmental orders 
of the Collectors of Customs. As local practice varies from port 
to port in spite of the uniform supervision of the Central Board 
of Revenue, and changes in the character of production and con¬ 
sumption partly induced by tariffs are frequently ’ taking place, 
there is still some room for dispute and misunderstandings, and 
the need of an authoritative decision on them is yet felt. 

8. We have dwelt at this considerable length on the 1925 report 
as we are of opinion that the difficulties of classification are inherent 
in the scheme of protection sanctioned in 
re-enacted in 19,32 without modi¬ 
fication in its principle as explained in that 
report. We believe it will conduce to a clearer understanding of 
the problem if the disability or defect is traced to its source. 
Since the passing of the Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Act in 
1926, no changes affecting the character of paper classification have 
been made. The changes made in 1927 on the recommendations 
of the Tariff Board related only to the lectification of the omission 
to include printing paper containing no mechanical wood pulp under 
protected printing paper, the method of determining mechanical 
wood pulp content and the imposition of an ad valorem, duty as an 
alternatiye to the specific duty on certain expensive classes of 
writings when it was less than the specific protective duty. The 
other changes, made after a full Tariff Board enquiry in 1931 at 
the end of the first period of protection, were the raising of the 
percentage of the mechanical wood pulp qualifying for exemption 
from the protective duty from 65 per cent, .and over to 70 per cent, 
and over and the imposition of a protective duty of Rs. 45 a ton 
on imported pulp. The effect of the first change was to place 
the,allowance for the chemical test error on an administrative 
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rather than a statutory basis. All revenue and protective duties 
on paper were incieased bj^ 25 per cent, in 1932 as a result of 
the general surc'harge levied in that year. The paper tariff was 
further modified in some details and in the scale of revenue duties 
in 1932 when this country decided to give preference to certain 
classes of British paper in accordance with the Ottawa Agreement. 
Tn consequence of all these changes, the present sehedme stands 
as follows: — 


Item 

No. 

Name of article. 

Nature of 
duty. 

Standard 
rate of duty. 

Preferentii 
duty if th 
is tbo pro 
manufac 

The United 
Kingdom. 

si rate of 
e article 
iduoe or 
iture of 

A British 
Colony. 

43 

WooH Pulp 

Protective . 

Rs. 5B.4-0 


t • 

44 

Paper, including Ohroino, 

Preferential 

per ton. 

30 per cent. 

20 per 



1 m.irhle, Hint, poster and 

revenue. 

ad wloretn. 

cent, ad 


44 (1) 

stereo printing paper; 
articles made of paper and 
papier m&chd: pa.ste 

boai'd, millboard and 
cardboard, all sorts, other 
than stiawhoard. 

Printing paper (excluding 

Protective . 

One anna 

valorem. 

» • 

44 (2) 

chronio, marble, flint, 
postci- and stereo), all 
sorts which contain no 
mechanical wood pulp or 
in whicli the mechanical 
wood pulp amounts to 
less than 70 per cent, of 
the fibre content, 

Printing paper, all sorts not 

j 

Keveuuf 

and three 
pies iier 
lb. 

25 per cent. 



44 (3) 

otherwise specified which 
contain mechanical wood 
pulp amounting to not 
leas tlian 70 per cent, of 
the fibre content : and 
straw-hoard, all sorts. 

Writing paper- 

(«) Puled or printed 

Protective , 

ad falorem. 

One anna and 


• • 


forms (ineluduig 
letter paper with 
printed headings) 
and account and 
manuscript books 
and the binding 
thereof. 

(b) .All other .sorts 

Do. 

three pies 
per lb. 

or ISJ per 
cent, ad 
val or cm, 
whichevc r 
is higher. 

One anna 

1 


44 (4) 

Trade catalogues and ad- 


and three 
pies per 
lb. 

Free 



44 (5) 

vortising circulars im¬ 
ported by packet, book, 
or parcel post. 

Paper money . 

•• 

Free . 


• • 
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Item 

No. 


44 (0) 
46 


45(1) 


46(2) 


Name of article. 

Nature of 
duty. 

Standard 
rate of duty. 

NcwHpapei'B, old, iii bales 
and baga. 

Revenue 

25 per cent. 
ad inloreM^ 

Stationery inoliicliiig draw- 

Preferential 

30 per cent. 

ing and copy boobs, labels, 
advertlHing circulars, 

flheet or card almanacs 
. and calendars, Christinas, 
Baater and other cards, 
including cards in booklet 
forms; including also 

waste paper but excluding 
paper and stationery 
otherwise specifier!. 

reveotie. 

ad irjhrem. 

Books, printerl, including 
covers for printed Ixioks, 
maps, charts, and plans, 
proofs, music, luaiiu- 
scripts, and illustrations 
specially made for binding 
in books. 


Free . 

Prints, engravings and pic- 
turns (including photo¬ 
graphs and picture post 
cards) on paper or card¬ 
board. 

Roveniie . 

60 per cent. 
ad valorem. 


Preforontial rate of 
duty if the article 
ia the produce or 
manufacture of 


The United] 
Kingdom. 


20 per 
cent, ad 
valorem. 


A British 
Colony. 


9. We have now reached the stage when the present enquiry 
was foreshadowed. The steps whicli. led to it are briefly sum- 
mai'ised in the llesolution of the Govern- 
.shadowe^^ enquiry fore- ment of India quoted in our terms of refer- 
cn('e. JJut it would perhaps explain the 
objects and intentions of the Government of India better if we 
quoted somewhat extensively from the speech of the Hon’ble Sir 
George Rainy, the tlien Gommerce Member, which he made on the 
6th of February, 1962, before the Assembly in moving the Bamboo 
Paper Industry (Protection) Bill. Referring to the Tariff Board’s 
proposal to convene ii conference to specify the classes of paper 
which are by ordinary trade usage included in the term “ Printing 
and Writing Paper ” as used in the Tmpni't Tariff Schedule, he 
observed as follows: — 


“ Now, in practice, the administration of the law has given 
rise to a great many difficulties, heeause it is not very easy 
to draw a line between printing paper and writing paper, and 
other kinds of paper. Government had hoped that the Tariff 
Board would find it possihle in their report to deal fully 
with the matter and to suggest a revised entry in the tariff 
schedule, which might at anv rate alleviate these difficulties 
and perhaps remove some of them. Tlie Tariff Board have 
Tiftt, however, found it possihle to do this and Government 
have not found it altogether easy to decide how the matter 
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should be dealt with. What the Board suggested was that, 
after this Bill had become law, Government should hold a 
conference with the representatives of the trade in order to 
hud a satisfactory definition of the protected kinds of paper 
based upon trade usage. IS'ow, when it comes to interpreting 
the provisions of the law, 1 do not think that a conference is 
a good way of arriving at an interjiretation. A confeieii(‘<‘ 
may be a perfectly good method of getting assistance as to 
wliat the law ought to be; but after having made the law, it 
is not at all a good method to decide what the meaning of 
that law is, because clearly in the last resort it is only the 
courts of justice that can decide what the law means. Gov¬ 
ernment think the bo.st ])lau to adopt would be this. It is 
suggested that instead of specifying the kinds of paper to be 
protected and leaving all other kinds of paper subject to the 
revenue duty, we should reverse the procedure and say that 
the protective duty will be applicable to all kinds of paper 
except those which are .s])ec,iliea for exemption. When Gov¬ 
ernment reached that conclusion they had then to decide 
whether they could embody that proposal in the Bill now before 
the House: and they came to the conclusion that this was 
not possible, mainly owing to considerations of time, becanse 
if the Customs y)rocedure is reversed in the manner I have 
described, great care is nocos.sary if we are to avoid inadvert¬ 
ently imposing the higber protective duty on classes of paper 
v/liicb nobody wants to protect. It is reasonable in such cir- 
cumstancos that the trade, on the one band, should have a full 
opportunity of lepresenting that a particular class of paper 
ought not to be subject to the protective duty and conversely 
that the industry should have an opportunity of representing 
that any proposed exemption is not justified. It was sug¬ 
gested that perhaps the difficulty might be got over by giving 
a very large power of exemption to the Governor General in 
Council; but ])ersonally I feel that tliat was not a satisfactory 
method of procedure. It may be desirable that some powrt' 
of exemption should be granted to the exomitive Government, 
but as far as possible before the Ijegislature is asked to adopt 
a change in the law, il is desirable lliat tlnyv should have 
placed Imfore them clearly and distindly the exemptions which 
can be foreseen to be necessary, and that the authority which 
authorises these exemptions from the protective duly should be 
the TiCgislature itself and not any other authority. There¬ 
fore, what we propose to do is this. We propose in the present. 
Bill to leave the definitions alone, and they will remain exactly 
the same as they are under the existing Act. But we propo.se 
that .as soon a.s possible Government .should pnbli.sb the defi- 
Tiition which they think might be substituted for the existing 
definitions, and to this definition there should be attached a 
schedule of the propo.sed exemptions from the protective dutv. 
The definition would be widely circulated both to the industry 
and to the trade and they would be invited to make their 

b2* 
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criticisms on it. Tkereattcr tlicre will be discussion between 
Government on the one side and the representatives ot tlie 
trade and the industry on the other, and if the plan prove.s 
to be a satisfactory one,_ a J)ili will be placed before the 
Assembly in the next session.” 

10. In pursuance of the undertaking given in the speech the 
Government of India in the .Commerce Department sent a letter 
of .l.toa and Jn„«, ^33 to dll P-'lfpH 
India’s scheme of defi- manufacturers and traders and to an me 
nition. Collectors of Customs through the Central 

Board of Bevenne to invite their opinioms on a provisional scheme 
of clas.sification as given helow : — 


Subject to Revenue duty. 

” (a) Articles made of ))a]>cv, and ])a|)i(‘r mache, pastehoard, 
millboard and cardhoai'd, all sorts, stationery including 
drawing and copy hooks, labels, advertising circulars, 
sheet or card almanacs or ('alendars, Christmas, Easter 
and other cards, including cards in booklet form, 
including also waste paper and old iieNvspapei’s for pack¬ 
ing, but excluding ruled or printed forms, letter paper 
with j)rinted lieadings and account and maiiu.script books 
and the binding thereof, and excluding also trade cata¬ 
logues and advertising circulars imported by packet, 
book or parcel post, and postage stamps whether used 
or unused and paper money and stationery otherwise 
specified. 

(h) The following kinds of paper, namely—• 

(i) Packing and wrapping paper; 

fii) Chromo, marble, flint, poster and stereo paper; 

(iii) Tissue paper; 

(iv) Toilet paper; 

(v) -Blotting paper; 

(vi) All other kinds of paper in which the mechanical wood 

pulp amounts to not less than 70 per cent, of the 
fibre content. 


Subject to the Protective duty. 

(a) Paper, all sorts, not otherwise specified. 

(h) Ruled or printed forms (including letter paper with 
printed lieadings) and account and manuscript books 
and the binding thereof.” 

11. In commenting on the difficulties of the existing classifx a- 
Kifficalties of inter- tion which was to be replaced by that in the 
preting printing and Government scheme, the following observn- 
wriling paper. tious were made in the letter: — 

” All those connected with the trade will apjireciate the 
difficulties involved in the interpretation of such vague terms 
?is ‘ Printing Paper ’ and ‘ Writing Paper It is clearly 
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impossible for the Goveniment of ludia to be content to regard 
these as trade terms and to rely upon expressions used by mann- 
facturers in their invoices, because trade nomenclature is sus¬ 
ceptible of variation by the trade from time to lime, and also 
because the kind of paper which is ordinarily used for ojie 
purpose in one country may be ordinarily used for another 
purpose in another country. Since it is possible to write on 
almost all printing papers, to print on almost all writing paper, 
and to print or write on most other varieties of paper, these 
classes of paper overlap, and it is not to be expected that in 
('Very doubtful case the Customs officers and importers will 
agree on the (question of what is the correct classification. In 
regard to the existing entries in the Indian tariff, the Central 
Board of Revenue has hitherto interpreted the term ‘ printing 
paper’ with reference to the ordinary practice in India, that 
13 to say, as retelling to paper which is ordinarily used for 
printing; but that interpretation calls in individual, and parti¬ 
cularly in doubtful cases, for an unduly extensive study of 
conditions in tlie market; and the position is further corapli- 
cated by the fact that actual practice in India may be different 
in areas served by diftereut jiorts. ' 

12. In inviting Die vi('ws of tbe i)aities 

Gove^nmenrscheme.^^" concerned on the proposed scheme, its 
udvanta^res were explained as iollows.— 

“ It will he necessary to consider whether definitions in these 
entrie.s are sufficiently precise for ordinary use in the Custom 
Houses, it being recognised that such a term as ‘ packing and 
wrapping paper ’ is itself open to criticism on the ground of 
lack of precision, though undoubtedly to a far lesser degree 
than the terms ‘ rriuting Taper ’ and ‘ Writing Taper ’ \yliich 
occur ill the present tariff. The question whether other items 
should be added to the list of excepted classes of paper enume¬ 
rated in (h) under the Revenue Duty item also requires con¬ 
sideration, and in that connection mention may be made_ of 
the following classes of paper which have, undei| the existing 
tariff entries, been the subjcc.t of special attention: — 


(i) machine glazed pressings; 

(ii) cartridge paper; 

(iii) unglazed coloured thin paper; 

(iv) duplicator paper; 

(v) envelope papers of the kind that resemble wi'apping 
paper rather than writing paper; 


(vi) cover paper. 

In each of these cases, not only will the eligibility of the 
itl>m for exclusion on its merits from the operation of the 
protective duty rciiuire to he exanuuecl hut also, if exclusion 
is recommended, a precise definition will re<iuire to he framed. 

The Government of India believe that, the scheme explained 
in the foregoing paragraphs has the following advantage. Iji 
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tlie iirst place, by a cavei’ui exploration of tire ground before 
Ibe sclienie is embodied iu law, lire possibility tbat the protec¬ 
tive duly will operate against classes ot paper wkicb are not 
iu direct oi' indirect competition with paper of Indian manu- 
faeliire can be obviated. In tbe second place, in regard to 
any paper the cdassificatiou of wliicli is doubtful, it should be 
to the advantage of the trade to know before orders are placed 
on inipoitations inado that the paper will be liable to the 
higher duty' unless specifically excluded. 

1 am directed to request that you will be so good as to 
favour the Government of India, a.s soon as possible, with 
your views (a) on the geuerul scheme outlined above, (6) on 
the details of tlie entries provisionally indicated iu paragraph 5 
ot this letter, and (c) legarding tlie necessity to include any 
other class or classes of paper in tlie list of those to be spetd- 
fically excluded from tlie protective tariff item. If any such 
additious are to be made, it will be of assistance if the defini¬ 
tions of the items proposed are precisely drawn.” 

id. We have quoted rather freely from this letter iu order 
to explain lully the Government of India’s scheme and the objects 
. , which it was hoped to achieve through it. 

^ examined carefully the various 

replies received from the manufacturers, the 
importers and the (.'oliectors of Gustoins and have gathered the 
inapression that while on the whole the manufacturers favoured the 
new principle of classiiication suggested by the Government of 
India, the importers in a body ami some Collectors of Customs were 
opposed to the new procedure. The scheme however was regarded 
as the product of the considered deliberatious of Government, and 
its adoption being considered inevitable, constructive suggestions 
for its improvement were tlierefore made by all parties, lint the 
disagz’eemouts went really too deep below the surface to be bridged 
iu this manner. Govciument therefore circulated the opinions of 
each contending party' to tlie oilier for a reply and sent these replies 
again to all Collectors of Customs for their firial opinion, but the 
views received were however so divergent that Government found 
it impossible to arrive at any sal isfactoiy lomlusion. 

14. In a sense this was to be e.xpected. We have already hinted 
ill our analysis of the basic assumptions of the 192-') report that, the 
difliciilties of Customs administration arose 

ing'*^Govcnimpnt ' '''ot “ ‘-OJ'.iof two circumstances the 

India’s scheme. necessity of exempting certain classes of 

paper from protective duties in order to 
achieve discriminating protection and the impossibility of giving 
a precise meaning to the residual class of printing and writing 
papers on flic assumption that eacli Indian paper competed w'ith 
several imported variptie.s. If all Indian paper had been protected, 
the necessity of defining its various classes would not have arisen 
uj all. If protected printing and writing paper could be defined 
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exhaustively class by class with the same precision as the non¬ 
protected exceptions, the problem of Customs Administration would 
have been greatly simplified, ilut in the nature of things they 
could not be precisely defined since it was held that a whole group 
of imported writing and printing paper with few exceptions com¬ 
peted with the whole group of indigenous papers. An additional 
obstacle to the success of the attempt to escape the necessity of 
defining printing and writing papers consisted, and still consists, 
in the fact that writing paper is clearly difterentiated from printing 
paper in the schedule in so far that all writing papei- is protected 
irrespective of its mechanical wood pulp content while printing 
paper is not. Thus the necessity of defining what is printing 
paper and what is writing paper will always remain as long as 
the present protective scheme sanctioned by the Legislature remains 
on the statutory schedule. Probably by an oversight, this fact 
does not seem to liave been <-,onsideied in tlie (iovernnieiit of India 
scheme. If it had been, as the law requires, item {!>) (vi) in the 
(rovernment proposed scdiednie of ])apors subject to the revenue 
duty should have road as “ All other kinds of printing paper in 
w'hich the mechanical wood pulp amounts to not loss than 70 per 
cent, of the fibre content or, as the Collector of Customs, Calcutta, 
suggested “ All other kinds of paper, except writing paper in 
which the mechanical wood pulp amounts to not less than 70 per 
cent, of the fibre content ”, instead of “ All other kinds of paper 
in which the mechanical wood pulp amounts to not less than 
70 per cent, of the fibre content ”—^without any qualification. But 
the moment this is done the whole scheme of tOassifieation based 
on the avoidance of the necessity of precise definition of such vague 
terms as “ printing paper ” and “ writing paper ” breaks down, 
and therefore the advantages expected from the scheme contained 
in the Government’s letter cannot he realised. 


15. The Calcutta Paper Import A.ssocialion have contended that 
the imported papers being much more numerous than those pro¬ 
duced by Indian mills, it would he more 
Exhaustive envunera- reasonable and convenient to the trade and 
ion impossi e. Customs Department to specify according 

to present practice the few protected items and classify the rest 


as a residual uon-]Uotected class than to reverse the present pro¬ 
cedure and adopt the ojiposite arrangement contemplated by the 
Government of India. They fear that the list of exempted papers 
in order to be exhaustive \vould be too long to he (lonvenient in 


a simple tariff schedule, if complete enumeration is attempted. 
They further urge the need of avoiding any disturbance of the 
present Customs practice which has settled down as a result of 
the rulings of the Central Board of Revenue and stress the danger 
of a new procedure creating more problems than it can solve. 
These arguments have the sympathy of the Collectors of Customs 
at Ca;loutta and Bombay, the principal ports where paper is im¬ 
ported. The first argument is effectively supported by the long 
list of some of the imported papers mentioned in Appendix I of 
our report. The list is by no means exhaustive and we have seen 
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tile classification given in an article in tlic transaction of fclie 
Tecliuical Association of llie I’ulp and I’ajiei' industry (li. S. A.) 
oi' J line, l!id4, an enumeration of over 50U kinds of paper. We liave 
also been informed that a standard American work on. paper edited 
by C. J. West mentions as many as Against this possible 

variety of imports the Indian nulls liavc only mentioned about 
kinds of paper pioduceil by them. Paper can bo put to .such a 
variety of uses and the adjustment of modern productive techuiipie 
to the changing needs of <;oiisumptioii is so prompt and effective th.at 
the list in Appendix I may be expected to increase rather than 
diminish in the future. A list of exemjited papers can therefore 
be only temporarily exhaustive and the danger of extending auto¬ 
matic protection to papers which nobody wants to protect as feared 
by Sir George Rainy in his speech in the AssemJbly quoted else¬ 
where in this report will always remain, unless the list is constantly 
revised in the light of changes in consumption and production. But 
even with this fuovision, the arrangement sponsored hy the Gov¬ 
ernment of India will be open to this objection that it will transfer 
the onus of [noof wlietlier a particular kind of paper should or 
should not be protected from the shoulder of the pioducer to that 
of the consumer. 

16. Against the disadvantages described above, the Govenunont 
scheme has in our opinion uo sufiiciout compensating advantages 
Difficulties of pure offer. 'I'he scheme i.< based on a nris- 
scientific cla.s.sification apjirehension, ini.-omplete in didail and in- 
explaiued. convenient to the trade, and we cannot 

thevefoie .see our nay to recommend it. W'e have e.Munined other 
alternatives to thi.s .scheme but they have been fouml inipractioabie. 
Wo have tliorefore no oiitioii but to fall back on the existing 
scheme which has at least the merit of being familial- to the 
trade and the (hi.stom.s department. We .suggest such modifications 
as arc uece.ssary for it.s improvemeiil. We have already explained 
that this classification is inherent in its .scheme of protection in 
force .since lOffo. It i.s true that we can I'OM'i.se the procedure 
regarding the svili-classificatioii of printing and writing paper 
adopted bv the Boaid in lbk’5 and specify for protection only 
the few items of [irinling .and writing- ])a])eis produced bj' the 
Indian ilills, grouping the vest in a noii-jnotecteil residual 
printing ami writing class. But iliat method would entirely 
ignore the qne.stiou of indirect competition fioni other im¬ 
ported papers and would gravely restrict the protection enjoyed 
hithe.rto by the Indian nulls, W^e arc a.s anxiou.s to avoid 
this possibility as the opposite contingency of uitleiiing the scope 
of protection sanctioned by the Indian JiCgisiaturc. Besides tlu; 
uncertainty that the enumeration of protei-ted printings and writings 
may not ho exhau.stive, this method, if (>anied beyond limits, mav 
prevent the expansion of the Indian papei- industry ns was feared 
by the Mills when they opposed the exclusion of “ newsprint ” 
from the protective .scheme. We cannot devi.se a theoreticallv 
perfect plan of classification wliicJi will satisfy the claims of logic 
and symmetry Irrespective of pa.st developments and present posi- 
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tion. We are uot ou a clean slate. JNor have we been 

called upon to do so. if we bad been eoudueting a iresb substan¬ 
tive enipiiry into tbe claim for protection, we might have been 
able to devise a muie acceptable classibcation. We aie further 
anxious not to disturb the existing trade and Customs practice or 
do anything which may fan into fiaine again tlie dying embers 
of controversy between the importers and the manufacturers. As 
a result of our discussions with the importers and manufacturers, 
tliey have come to a large measure of agreement on the controversial 
issues. The Customs authorities see no objection to carrying out 
these arrangements and we think that until a Iresh statutory 
onq^uiry is ordered, the best plan would be to accept these agree¬ 
ments with the present classification based on trade usages. In 
ai'riving at these decisions, we have taken into consideration, 
wherever possible, the all important criterion laid down by Govern¬ 
ment in their Itesolution that ‘‘ the dchiiition of articles to which 


the protective tariff is to apply should indicate us precisely as 
possible tbe intention ot the legislatcre and should be so trained 
us to include any .such articles as cun be pioduced economically 
in the country or may compete with an indigenous product ”, 

17. it will be obvious that in applying this mixed principle 
trade usage cannot ,be ignored. What has lieeu already decided by 
the Legislature on the leeomniendations of 
portant gutal“ Board in the past is based partly 

on l.iade usage uiul partly on the economic 
crilerioii ol costs and prices of competing imports and the two ele¬ 
ments ot the legislative decision cannot be easily separated. At least, 
in defining printing and writing papers, we shall have to be largely 
guided by usage aud, only where jiiacticable, sJiall we a.sk the 
cjuestiou whether the imported article can be pioduced economically 
iu the country or compete with an indigenous product. W e believe, 
bound as we are by uie past decisions ol the Tarill Hoard and the 
Legislature, no other method is open to us. We further believe 
that though trade usage is untnistwortky as a guide for logical 
and clear cut definitions, its iniportaiice for practii.al purposes 
cannot bo iiiiniuiised. In fact, for many such purposes there can 
be no other guide. The paper trade nomcnchiturc is itself deter¬ 


mined by the physical attributes ol paper, by the use to w'hich 
it is put and by the peculiarity in the proi ess of manufacture. All 
these points ot distinction are reflected in jnice dilVerence, so that 
trade names generally indicate economic divi-sions aud they are 
uot thereiore entirely unsuitable for tlie purpose of classification. 


Again in estimating the intensity of foreign competition, the actual 
use to which an imported article is put is an important considera¬ 
tion, So tar as protection to the industry is concerned, n.?e i.s 
indeed the most significant fact ina.siiunli as it enables iis To 


undeistund how far the demand for ils luoducts is being affected 
by the use of foreign substitutes. Wc may illustrate our point 
thus. It is true paper which is used for one purpose in a country 
like the United Kingdom or the United Sltales of America may be 
used for a different purpose in a country like India and practice 
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in India may vary from port to port acaiordiiij^ to the dihereut 
standards of living prevailing in their hinterlands. To that extent 
tiade usage may not he a satisfaetory basis of classification. In 
such cases we shall have to apply the economic criterion of com¬ 
petition with indigenous papers and shall have no hesitation in 
classing a European printing paper as a writing paper, provided 
it is used as such in India, and competes successfully with Indian 
writing paper. Similarly a wrap])ing paper manufactured and used 
as such in Europe may have to be classified as printing paper in 
India. This will be doing some violence to trade usage but it is 
necessary if the protective scheme is to be preserved. 

18. Tdie classification resulting from the application of a coni- 
liination of the two methods explained above will not be exactly 
Tin; proposed schedule, scieiitifie since it will bear all the marks of 
a compromise between the different principles 
of actual use, process of manufacture and competition from foreign 
imports, but we believe that it will best express the intentions of 
the liCgislature. According to the Taper Traders Association, the 
principal classes of paper are 

(A) Absorbent-Blotting, Enamelled Blotting, interleaving 

blotting, hong lor steicolyping, Eiltor paper, Duplicat¬ 
ing. 

(B) I'rintings. 

(0) Writings. 

(1)) Wrappings. 

(E) Covers. 

(E) Metallic and Eaiicy papers. 

(C) Boards and Caid Boards. 

(H) Tissues. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that .some of these classes arc 
used foi' more liian one purpose. Sometimes the secondary pur¬ 
pose becomes more imjHutaut tliaii the primary one, depending 
upon place and circumstances. This classification largely based on 
use, however, will not serve our purpose entirely, though it has 
its importance. What we wish to find is whether the imported 
papers compete directly or indirecitly with the indigenous papers 
and the scheme of olassificalion will necessarily have to he modified 
to suit this special purpose. tTnder the circumstances we propose 
to retain the present schedule with necessary 7nodifications and 
append a small explanatorj' note on the disputed papers so as to 
give clear directions to the Customs authorities as to the entries 
in the schedule under which they are to he taxed. We have con¬ 
sidered the other alleinativc of specifying' these disputed items in 
the body of the schedule itself hut could not see our way to adopt 
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it OR the ^roiuid that it will make the schedule look cumbrous. The 
schi'(hile ill ibe torni we snjrp^est .for adoptiou is <^i^■el^ below : — 


llciu No. 

Kanu*. of article. 

Nature of 
duty. 

■11 

Writing paijci-.s— 

(a) l uled or priutal forin-s (including letter paper with 
printi<l hearlings) and nirelnjKn mude of vnl- 
imj paper and account and niami.script books 
and the binding thcreol- 

[h) All other sorts ...... 

i’lotectivc. 

Protec'tive. 

41(1) 

I'rinting jjapor cxcMintj dc.n'o and all <-mhd papers hut 
hiclufHmj nit paper, all koiIn which contain uo 
iiiwhatncal \vo(kI pulp or in wliitih tiu* mechanical 
wood pulp amounts to less than 70 per cent, of the Hbj c 
content. 

Protective. 

-1.1(2) 

Printing paper, all .sorts not ollnnwise specihed, ahieli 
eontaiu inecliaoual wood pulp aniounling to not less 
than 7(1 per e<’tit of the libre content. 

J’.evcnue. 

44(:i) 

J’lipc.if, including all mnehtw. f/lu.vd j/apvrii, i>lcnu, all 
eoated paptr.t i:;rr(pt art- paper, all deep blue jMpern, alt 
awjlazed thia 70 (cs up to .‘‘ubutonee .3 ,t 5 ijraiiiaieu per 
equarc. metre exrxpt while and buff nr badami above fub- 
itiauee 20 d qrammeuper .tt/uare metre, all sorts not other¬ 
wise a|ieeificd. 

rrefeicjitial 

revenue. 

H(4) 

rm-U' boai'tl, luillboanl uiul canibounl, all hoiU (Mhcr 
than fttrawboard. 

Prefcrenli&l 

revenue. 

44(0) 

btrawboard, all sorts ....... 

Kevenue. 

44(ti) 

Tiade eatalogue.s and advertising eireolars imported by 
packet, book or jiaicel post. 

Free. 

■14(7) 

t.’aper Money ........ 

F'lr'c. 

44(8) 

Newspapers, oW, in b(des and b.agH .... 

l^evenue. 

1,7 

Artk’lPH made of paper ami papier iiuivlir ; aUitionciy 
includin*; drawing and copy books, labcla, advertising 
circulars, .sliert or card aliimnacH uiul calendars, 
(Jhriiitmas, Kanter und other cards, including can.16 
in booklet forms; including also waate paper but 
eAtdudiiig paper and .stafionery otherwise speeilicd. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

46(1) 

Hooks, prhitod, including covers lor printed books, maps, 
charts and plans, proofs, music, manuscripts, and 
illnstrations specially made for binding in books. 

Free. 

47(2) 

I’rints, engravings and pictures (including photographs 
and picture post cards) on paix-r or cardboard. 

Itcveuuc, 


Note on the j/roposed Tariff Schedule. 

1. Hard-sized duplicator, hard-sized white and hiifl' or badami luechankal 
papers suitable for writing arc classed as writings. 

2. The following papers are treated as printing papers, viz.: -AH kinds 
of cover pai)er whether white or coloured in any furnish; niachino glazed 
pressings, and machine glazed wrappings (suitable for use as cover paper) 
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sul)stauce aLovo Itj" x 22"—iba. per OOU slioels or 8o'2 gruiuuicb per bqiuu'o 
iiiotre; cai tridgo paper wlrother white or coloured, subslaiieo below 18''x22’' 
-21 lbs. per oOO sheets or 8o-2 grammes per square metre; solt-siisod dupli- 
eator paper; solt-sijjed white and bull or badami moehauicul paper above 
substance 2t)'6 grauiincs per square metre or 7.i llis. demy. 


19. We may iudicate biiofly at this stage tire chauges we have 
suggested in the schedule reserving for detailed discussion later 
the reasons, which have weighed with us in 
making them and other topics incidental to 
exp a nea. enquiry. We have first re-arranged the 

entire material of the paper section so as to class paper, boards 
and articles made of paper under separate but move lioraogeuous 
items, hor instance, we have made two separate items for boards 
paying difl'erent rates of duty and transferred “ article^ made of 
paper, papier maclie " to item 4i) dealing with stationery as 
being more closely related to that class of paper marrufacture than 
to paper in geireral. We have renumbered the wriviug and print¬ 
ing iterir.s so as to bring out more clearly tbe protected papers and 
the distruotiou wlrick the Legislature has made Iretweeir writing 
and printing papers. Wo have retained these terms for the reasons 
explained more fully in this and the succeeding chapter. We have 
added, as a better logical arrangement, a fresh sub-item of 
“ envelopes made of writing paper under w riting paper (o) 
which has the effect of transferring them from other sorts writing 
paper (h) under wliiclr writing paper envelopes are taxed at present. 
We have specified the exceptions to protected paper more fully 
and in more gemwal terms since our examinetiem has revealed 
that these exceptions made on the ground that these papers are not 
and cannot be made in India are more numerous than those 
indicated in the existing .schedule. They have been included in 
the residual non-pvotectod item in which the words “ including 
chromo (chrome is a misprint) niari)le, (lint, posier and stereo print¬ 
ing paper have been replaced by ‘‘ inchrding all machine glazed 
panel's, stolen, all coated ])apcr except art paper, all deep blue 
papers, all unglazed tiiin news up to substance d5'5 grammes per 
.square metre except white and Iniit or badami above substance 26'(! 
grammes per square metre, all sorts not otherwise specified All 
these changes have been shown in italics .so thal they may be per¬ 
ceived at a glance. 


Contents of 
Cha])ter explained. 


20. In the next (Chapter v\'e shall deal witli those papers about 
which there exists a difference, of opinion as to how they should 
be classified and record our findings thereon, 
next 1^^ giving decisions we have taken into con- 
■sideration the opinions of tlie Oollectors of 
Cu.stoms, the manufacturers and the importers, and, in some cases, 
(hey repre.sent the conipromi.se arrived at hy the last two as a 
result of their discussions with us. We have further appended 
CAppendlx No. 1) a list of papers, mentioned in the course of 
evidence giVing our opinion against each as (o how it should he 
classified. The list is not meant to bo exhaustive, but should serve 
as a useful guide for the Customs department. 



CHAPTER II. 


Printing and Writing 
Papers. 


Disputed Papers. 

21. We have taken <rreat pains to obtain preoisc detinitions of 
priritino' paper and writing paper, bnt we have not sneeeeded as 
every wiitiug paper can be printed on and 
many printing papers can be used also for 
writing. It is, however, necessary to 
differentiate for Cnstoins purposes one edass from the other as while 
all writings are protected, printing paper in the tariff .schedule 
is only protected subject to specified exceptions. Tlie question i.s 
of considerable importance as fair quantities of ])r)ntiTig paper 
containing not less than 70 per cent, inecbanical wood pnlp wliicli 
Iiave iieen i-endered specially suitable for writing b\- hard sizing 
are entering India and competing with Indian writing paper. 
Many witnesses in tlieir written meinorandn sviggested various 
definitions of ))rintiiig' ami writing papers and some vi'commended 
testa for distinguishing printings from writings but none of them 
tire satisfactory. Failing preci.se clear cnt definifioiis. descriptions 
we.re tried and iti the absence of seientific tests, popular tests were 
recommended with wbicli we have to be content for the present. 
The maniifacturers state that a paper meant purely for printing 
usually contains a slightly higher percentage of loading (Cliina 
clay) and i.s invariably inidei' sized wbicb makes it unfit for writing 
purposes, gives it quicker drying propertie.s and prevents offsetting 
(i.e., it prevents the wet ink on the newly printed slieet being 
transferred in the form of a smudge or smear to the following 
sheet on the delivery pile of the printing machine). Writing 
paper, according to them, is always fully sized so that ink does 
not spread on the surface and i.s generally of a .stronger text ure and 
the quality is such that it can stand rough handling. The Calcutta 
Paper Import Association are of opinion that experienced paper 
men and printers find no difficulty in differentiating between 
printing and writing papers, hut that it is difficult to lay down 
hard and fast rules in order to exjiress the distinction. They 
further state that in foreign countries fexcept for lithography) 
printing papers are usually soft or half sized and writing papers 
are hard-sized. Put it is not unusual to find papers imported into 
India as printing papers to be sized siifficientlx' to stand writing 
in ink. The important difference according to them is that in 
‘ writings ’ there is an absence of the desi'iee of ‘ loading ’ wbicb 
may be found in ‘ printings The Calcnlla Paper Traders’ 
Association add that they can be distingnished from one another 
bv sight and feel and hy sizes, but it can only bo done by people 
who have acquired considerable experience. Where such people 
are available, as in the Ouvstoms Departnumt, the problem of 
differentiation presents no difficulty. These opinions are more or 

( 23 ' ) 
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less representative of a good many of the same kind we have 
received from people interested in the trade. One such logical 
definition of printing paper ran as “ paper whose characteristics 
of surface, finish and absorbency permit quick and perfect register 
during printing ”, but this is hardlj^ suitable for the purpose of 
exact differentiation from writing paper. Similarly writing paper 
can only be defined tautologically as paper suitable for writing. 
Though printing and writing papers cannot be precisely or usefully 
defined, they can however be described with sufficient accura^* to 
enable them to be recognised by the Customs Department. Tims 
its present practice is to describe writing paper as paper whicii is 
hard-sized and is able to .stand writing in ink without the ink 
spreading on the surface, and printing paper as paper which may 
or may not bo hard-sized depending on the purpose for wliich it 
is used. The degree to which this purpose c.an be served will 
depend not only on the quality of the paper, but on the kind of 
pen used and the character of the ink emplo 5 ’^ed. The printer 
uses writing papers of all kinds, some as superior printings, others 
as printed documents to be subsequently filled in or completed. 
Doth printing and writing paper.s can be smooth. It has been 
suggested to us by the mauufa<-turers that printing papers may 
be distinguished from writings by the degree of sizing present 
in them; and we have been a))i)r()ached to flevise a scientific 
test, if possible, with the help of the technical experts of the 
Government of India, in order to enable the Customs Dejiaitment 
to distinguish lietween printings and wjitings with greatej' degree 
of accuracy free from the human bias implicit in the present 
system. They themselves have suggested the following tesis for 
our examination 

(1) Messrs. Sindall and Tlacon’s latest method for indicafing 

relative hardness of paper under examination; 

(2) Flotation teat for writing papers, and 

(d) The “ Ferro-Cyan ide, ” test for ])apers other than writina' 

paper. 

We invited the opinions of Dr. DunnidilT, the special Clieniical 
.\dviser of the Central Doard of Itevenue anil Mr. Dhargava, Taper 
Pulp Officer of the Forest Research Institide and all Collectors of 
Customs on the piacticabilily of those iesis. All of them foresee no 
difficulty in carrying out any of these tests either separatelv or 
together in determining the relativi* degree of sizing. While their 
opinions about the relative merits of different methods vary, they 
however agree that they will have to be standardised and clearly 
specified in every detail regarding method, the paper, pen, ink 
and the re-agents used, etc., before they can be introduced with 
any advantage in the Customs Laboratories. Even if these tests 
suggested wove satisfaetory in all respects, it will have still to 
be determined l)y a series of experiments whether they can work 
in a satisfactory manner without prejudicing (he existing trade in 
printing paper in India. We are naturally .anxious that newsprint 
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paper which is now actually used for newspapers should not be 
brought within the writing paper class by any perfunctory appli¬ 
cation of any of these sizing tests. The Officer-in-charge of the 
Paper Pulp Section at Dehra Dun, conducted in our presence some 
sizing experiments based on the time taken by papers to absorb 
some liquid chemicals, but they did not appear to give satisfactory 
results as apparently absorbency of paper depends not only on 
the degree of sizing but on other factors also such as degree of 
loading and the kind of pulp. At least the test suggested by him 
did not work well on the Times of India Illustrated Weekly Paper. 
Under the circumstances we can only recommend that this question 
he further examined by the Central Board of Revenue in consulta¬ 
tion with the two officers. Meanwhile we reproduce in Appendix 
IV their letters and the standard method test of the Technical 
Association of the Paper and Pulp Industry of the United States 
of America. At present the method commonly used in the Customs 
Houses is the rough and ready one of scribbling with ink on the 
paper under examination. If the ink does not spread and takes 
some time to dry, hard-sizing is suspected and the paper is declared 
to be one suitable for writing.; if the ink spreads and dries quickly, 
it is supposed to be a printing paper. The result of this test 
is checked by other methods based on the feel, transparency, 
brittleness and dimension of the paper. These tests vary from 
port to port according to the variation of the human factor and 
the character of the ink and nib used. It has been suggested 
by the Paper Manufacturers that the Customs ink test should be 
defined and standardised for ordinary purposes by using Schluttig 
and Naumann’s Normal Ferrogallic. writing ink and a pen nib 
of definite characteristics, including hardness, and width of point, 
etc., and as regards the borderline cases one of the scientific tqsts 
recommended by them should be employed. All these suggestions 
were received as late as 22nd August, when the enquiry had 
practically concluded. In consequence we have not had enough 
time to investigate the merits of the proposals but we recommend 
that they should be examined further by the Central Board d 
Revenue with the help of their Chemical Adviser. For the preseu! 
the rough and ready methods now in use in the Customs Department 
for distinguishing writing and printing paper should continue. 

22. The manufacturers have drawn our attention to the increas¬ 
ing imports of mechanical papers specially prepared to take 
advantage of the exemption granted by the 
T.egislatnre to “ printing papers having a 
ings. mechanical wood pulp content ot not less 

than 70 pel cent.” which are used for other 
purposes than newspaper printing and compete seriously with 
their printing and writing papers. We have dealt with the 
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subsequently cut and packed in smaller sizes and are used as 
writings. These papeis are white and bufF coloured and compete 
with the Indian creanilaid writings and their badanii paper. 
Hadaiai is a kind of paper whic.h is cither unbleached or half 
bleached and is used both for printing and writing purposes 
specially in Government offices. The Indian mills maimtactiuc 
large quantities as shown by the following figures: — 

1931- 32 . . ..... 4,.568 tons. 

1932- 33 . 4,046 „ 

1933- 34 . 4,939 „ 

1934- 35 . 4,693 „ 

The total production of all papers in Indian mills in 1934-35 

was 44,32f) tons. Thus badami paper represents not less than 10 

])cr cent, of the total jiaper tonnage produced in India. The Deccan 
Paper Mills have given us to understand that Ihe}'^ would be in a 
position to produce about 1,500 tons more of this pai)or with the 
existing miicliineiy. The qualities at present produced are of two 
kinds -ordinary and superior. Grdinary badami of the, substance of 
17''x27"—24 lbs. per 500 sheets manufactured by the Titagluir 
Paper Mills contains about 2 per cent. asb. The superior badami 
produced by the India Paper Pulp Mill of substance 22" x 29"— 
40 lbs. per 500 sheets contains as much as 10 -3 i)or cent, ash, 
whilst in the case of the Deccan Paper Mills the ash content is 
7 to 9 per cent, in cither quality. We are informed by the 
Collector of Customs, Calcutta, that tlicre is practically no im- 
portation of this paper in that port. In Bomlxiy for the official 
year ending 31st March, 1935, the total tonnage imported was 
77 tons only. The Collector of Customs, Madras, informs us that 
such papers are not separately recorded but they are assessed as 
^coloured printing papers and therefoju no separate ligures of 
tonnage are available. There are two varieties of bnff paper which 
are at present being imported -one i.s glazed hard-sized and the 
other is unglazed. The current c.i.f. prices supplied by the 
Collector of Cuslojns, liombay, for the uuglazed variety range from 
£10-12 to iTI per ton, and for the glazed from £12 to £13 per ton. 
If we take £11 for unglazed and £13 for glazed at the ])resenl 
rate of exchange (I,?. 6(/.) the rupee c.i.f. prices aould he, 
Ds. 146-10-8 and Its. 173-5-1 per ton. All bulf or badami papers 
arc being idassed by the Custom Houses as printing paper though 
wc umlerslaiid (hat hard-sized badanii is used for writing purposes. 
Almost all the imported papers of this quality contain not less 
than 70 per C(!ut. niechanical wood pulp and arc therefore liable 
to the revenue duty. If we add the normal duty plus the landing 
charges of Rs. 6 jier ton, the price would aninunt to Rs. 189-5-4 
and Rs. 222-10-8 respectively jier ton or 1 anna 4 2 pies and 1 anna 
7 pies per Hi. respectively. The Controller of Printing and 
Stationery who buys large quantities of printing paper has given 
us the price of Indian badami paper as 2 annas 9 pies per lb. 
for 1934-35 for Government quality. Tlie Indian manufacturers 
have given us their net realised prices for three different varieties. 
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111 the Calcutta, market sujierior badaini is beiug sold at 3 annas 
ii pies per lb. The ordinary badami is sold both in Bombay and 
Delhi at 1 anna 9 pies and thin cheap badami is priced at 1 anna 
b'Tf) pies per lb. ex-mill. The superior badami is a high class 
paper and can easily be classed as buff tinted printings. There 
is no competition with this paper. The mills contend that the 
realised prices of their inferior qualities are depressed by intense 
competition from foreign mechanical badami writings. The import 
prices ex-duty for the two competing qualities are 1 anna ()'5 pies 
for unglazed and 1 anna 2'85 pies for glazed. If we add the 
landing charges and the normal protective duty of 1 anna per lb. 
as accepted by the Legislature, the prices come to a little more than 
2 annas per lb. and 2 annas 3 pies per lb. respectively. Badami 
[laper, which is also known to the trade as buff paper, whether glazed 
or unglazed, is used almost exclusively by Government, Indian 
States and llailways. We leave been informed bv the Indian manu¬ 
facturers that the Madras Government purchases nearly 1,000 tons 
annually of foreign buff or badami glazed, hard-sized ream packing 
containing 70 per cent, mechanical wood ])ulp by open tender to the 
detriment of the Indian industry and they have been able to 
get this quality this year at 1 anna 5'38 pies per lb. ream packing 
including free delivery at the Government Stationery Stores, 
Madras. Excluding duty and landing charges this price comes to 
roughly j£I2 per ton c.i.f. We understand the Burma Government 
is also a large buyer of this paper suitable for correspondence. 
The manufacturers contend that when ‘ newsprint ’ was exempted 
from the protective duty, this class of .specially made writings 
was not contemplated as coming within the scope of exemption 
and therefore they lay great stress on the necessity of classifying 
this paper as writing ])aper. They have represented to us that 
they are losing a substantial tonnage and in some cases in order to 
retain their business they have been forced to sell at uneconomic 
rates. The Calcutta Paper Import Association and the Calcutta 
Paper Traders’ Association have objected strongly to this sugges¬ 
tion, pointing out that the protective duty would amount to 100 
per cent, and they hold that badami paper is definitely a printing 
paper and is described as' such In the trade catalosrue of one of the 
mills. The mills have explained away this classification by point¬ 
ing out that some of this paper is used ns Government forms with 
orinted headings and is therefore .sent to a printing press before 
being written upon. We have examined a large number of samples 
of the varieties that are being imported into India. We are satis¬ 
fied that the glazed hard-sized badami or buff variety appears to bo 
suitable as a writing paper and, being used as such in Government 
and railway offices, does compete with indigenous badami paper. 
We therefore recommend that this paper should he divided into 
two classes, of which soft-sized badami should be dassed as printing 
paper and hard-sized badami as writing paper. We have alreadv 
dwelt on the difficulty of devising a scientific test for distingui.shing 
printings from writings, but the ink test in use now In all Custom 
Houses should servo the purpose until the question has beep 
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examined by the tecbnical advisers of Government. At present 
this test is used for distingiiishinp soft-sized duplicator paper 
from the hard-sized variety in the Calcutta Custom House and 
the Collector has experienced no difficulty. We further recom¬ 
mend that, besides buff mechanical writings, white varieties which 
are proved to be suitable for writing should be treated in the same 
way and the schedule modified accordingly. We realise the 
violence done to European trade usage in classifying what they 
would regard as hard-sized printing paper as writing paper for 
our tariff purposes, but we have no option, in view of the fact 
that this paper was not meant to be included by the Legislature 
in the ‘ newsprint ’ specified for protection and is specially pro¬ 
duced for use in India, possibly, with a view to evade the paper 
tariff. It is indisputably used as a writing paper and ‘ use ' is 
always interpreted for Customs purposes as use in India. 

23. This term ' newsnrint ’ does not occur anywhere in the 


Tariff Schedule, as the Tariff Board of 1925, thought it advisable 
. to avoid its use for tariff purposes, since 

ewsprmt. wished to include in printing papers 

containing not less than 65 per cent, mechanical wood pulp 
exempted from the protective duty some other papers used for 
publications like cheap almanacs, novels and magazines besides 
newsprint proper. The manufacturers then apprehended that 
this exemption would be availed of by the importers to bring 
into India a large amount of superior paper other than paper used 
for newspaper printinff. They have represented to us that their 
oriffinal fears have been more than justified, and. in support of 
their contention, they have cited the increavsing imports of white 
and buff raechnnicnl urintings containing not less than 70 per 
cent, mechanical wood TU'lp and also the large increase in the 
imports of “ non-protected papers other than newsprint ”. The 
figures of imports for the last five years for this class of paper 
are as follows : — 


Year. 

Nowsprinting 

Other kinds 

Protected 

printinps. 

not 

of paper not 


protected. 

protected. 

1929-30 . 

23,943 

7,817 

8,172 

1930-31 . 

21,340 

6,011 

6,609 

1931-32 . 

19,8.64 

6,9.34 

4,9.37 

1932-33 . 

22,769 

6,636 

4,611 

19.33-34 . 

2.6,.397 

7,273 

6,701 

1934-36 . 

26,307 

7,774 

4,880 


The Indian Paper Makers have therefore urged that the existing 
entry of “ printing paper, all sorts not otherwise specified which 
contains mechanical wood pulp amounting to not less than 70 per 
cent, of the fibre content ” should be replaced by the trade name 
of ‘ Newsprint ’ which they wish to be defined more nr loss on the 
lines of the American Customs definition of “ standard Newsprint ” 
as follows: — 


Weiqht .—Beams of 500 sheets each 18"x22^' shall weigh not 
less than 14 lbs. nor more than 17 lbs. 
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Reels. To conform to tlie same substance limitations as sheets, 
and shall be in reels not less than 16" wide and 28" in 
diameter. 

Furnish .—jVot less than 70 per cent, of the total fibre shall 
be ground wood (mechanical w’ood pulp) and the remainder 
shall be unbleached sulphite, l^e stock may not be 
bleached. 

Degree of Sizing .—Tlic paper should be soft sized. There are 
standard tests by which the degree of sizing can be deter¬ 
mined and it is suggested that a suitable definition should 
be fixed in consultation with the leading newspapers, as is 
understood to have been done in Amferica, 

Ash .—Shall not bo more than 5 per (sent. 

The effect of this proposal and definition would be that only 
papers between 49'7 grammes per square metre and 60'4 grammes 
per square metre would be assessed to the revenue rate of duty. It 
will exclude papers like unglazed news 27"xl0"—37 ll>8. or 48‘2 
grammes per square nietiH! and glazed news 27" x 40"—38 lbs. or 
49’5 grammes per square metre. Besides, it will subject to 
protection a large range of cheap printing papers between 35 and 
49 grammes per s(|u re metre priced between £10 and £11 per 
ton (\i.f. With these the mills cannot hope to compete even 
with the aid of protection. This definition of newsprint has been 
borrowed from the American Tariff and is hardly suitable for our 
purpose, as we have been assured by the proprietors of the Times of 
India and other publishers that the paper used by them in their pub¬ 
lications does not satisfy the l‘aper Makers’ definition and therefore 
would be subject to the heavy y)rotective duty if the Mills’ definition 
is accepted. If the special paper used for the Times of India 
Illustrated Weekly, which contains unbleached sulphite and 
an ash content of 13 per cent, valued at about £12-10 per ton, 
were taxed at the protected rate (including surcharge) its price 
would be Its. 341-8 per ton which is very much less than the mills 
price so that protection would be harmful to the consumer without 
being helpful to the industry. More or less similar arguments 
apply to the following papers classified as newsprint: — 

(1) Unglazed and glazed news white. 

(2) Supercalendered white printing (mechanical). 

(3) Glazed coloured (mechanical). 

(4) TTnglazed coloured thin. 

Wo have ascertained that the c.i.f. import price of these papers 
varies from £10-5 to £17 per ton We propose to take the 
maximum prices for the two qualities mentioned below. The price 
of while glazed printing is £13 per ton or with exchange at Is. Gd. 
Rs. 173-5-4. Including landing charges of Rs. 6 per ton, it would 
be about Rs. 180. Adding the protective duty of Rs. 140 
per ton it comes to Rs. 320 a ton or 2 annas 3‘43 pies per lb, 

c2 • 
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TJie Iiuliiin mills conteml tlint tliis imported paper mHiuly competes 
with their machine finished white printing. Its net price realised 
in 1984-35 delivered at Calcutta is 3 aiimis 3 pies per lb. Eveu 
after adcliug the protective duty, the ditt’erence ot pricje is nearly 
1 anna per lb. The c.i.f. price of unglazed coloured thin is £17 or 
Ks. 22ti-10-8; including lauding <-haiges it comes to about K.s. 232 
per ton, and if we add the protective duty of Rs. 140 per ion, it will 
be Rs. 372 p('r ton or alwut 2 annas 7 S8 pies per pound. The price 
realised by Indian mills for their machine finished coloured printing 
is 3 annas 4 pies jrer lb. 1'bere is still a diftereuce of about half 
an anna inspite of tlie addition of tie piotective duty. This 
argument about price (hough conclusive about papers directly 
competing is not quite valid in case of indirect competition, since 
the Tariff Board in 1925, held that a paper may be said to compete 
if there was a danger of its heing substituted when admitteil at 
the revenue rate. Cut it nevertheless sliows the gap which has 
to be covered if protection is to be really effective in (lie case of 
these papers and its extent raises a jirirnii facie suspicion that they 
were not meant to be protected. We arc not impressed by the 
evidence from import figures cited by the Taper ^^als•eI■^’ Association. 
It does not seem to be conclusive, since these figures iiielude a 
large variety of printed papers such as Dnoino, Stereo, Marble, 
Flint, Thin Coloured News and Poster which were sjiecially 
e.xenipted eitlier bj’ the T.egislature or by a ruling of the Central 
Hoard of Revenue. The aeeeptanee of the definition of the Paper 
Manufacturers will widen the scope of protection given to them by 
the Legislature and therefore c'annot be entertained by us. The 
Legislature espres.«ly avoided the u.<e of the term ‘ newsprint ’ so as 
to exclude from the scope of ))rotective duties some other printing 
papers besides newsprint. The case of “ hard-sized printing ” 
paper which is imjiorted in printing sizes and used as writing paper 
stands however on a different footing as the entire market for 
writings has been reserved to the Tmlian mills by Statute. Wc* 
liave dealt with it more fully under the note ou hard-sized wlnt,-> 
and hadanii mechanical writings. "We have yet to em^uire whether 
the uianufaeturers liave aiiv complaint regarding the working, of 
the chemical test for distinguishing printing ])aper eontaining 
mechanical wood pulp below 70 per rent, from the rest. "We 
understand that the Spence and Krauss method now in force at 
the Custom Houses has given reasonalily satisfactory results to all 
parties concerned and eomplaiiits on (his score have diminished at 
all the ports. Originally (he test in force was the Phloroglucinal 
method by Cross Bevan and Briggs, but this was given up as it 
did not. take into consideration the eondifions of temperature and 
time suitable to India. It lias now been standardised in these 
respects by Hnnniclifp and Suri and is now used ns a check in the 
Control Laboratory at Tjahorc in appeals against tlecisions luised 
on the Speuro and Kranss method of the Custom Houses. Thus 
the decisions given are, on the whole, uniform and .satisfaetorv. 
In view of these considerations, we do not think it neeessarv to 
recommend the adoption of any other method. Details of the 
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actual working of the Spence and Krauss method as supplied to 
us by Collectors of Customs are given in Appendix II. . 

The margin allowed for the error of the test and the unevenness 
of manufacture by the Customs Authorities to the importers under 
the ruling issued by the Central Board of Rev'enue has been the 
subject of a complaint from the manufacturers and the Paper Pulp 
Officer at Debra Dun, that it is excessive and permits the entry 
of a large number of papers under revenue duties, which ou^ht, 
in their opinion, to pay the protective duties. We have enquired 
into this complaint very carefully and find that while 5 per cent, 
is allowed for the error of the test, another 5 per cent, is allowed 
in exceptional eases at the discretion of the Collector of Customs 
for the unevenness of manufacture, provided he is satisfied that the 
order for the consignment specified a mechanical wood pulp content 
of not less than 70 per cent. In cases where both allowances are 
admitted, paper containing 62 per cent, mechanical wood pulp has 
to be admitted at the revenue rate. It is contended that this 
percentage is too low to give effective protection to Indian paper 
against certain classes of imported papers specially prepared for 
the Indian market at the instance of the importers. The special 
Chemical Adviser of the Central Board of Revenue points out that 
his experience shows that many importers’ certificates are untrust¬ 
worthy and that since the first 5 per cent, allowance for the error 
of the test always works one way to the advantage of the importer, 
the second 5 per cent, allowance for the unevenness of the manu¬ 
facture errs on the side of generosity. The nature of the test 
at least does not justify it. In our opinion, however, the two 
allowances represent the intentions of the Legislature as they were 
sanctioned by the Central Board of Revenue on the express 
assurance given by the Hon’ble Sir George Rainy in the Legislative 
Assembly as is clear from the following extract from his speech: —- 
‘ ‘ I hope I have satisfied the House that suitable instructions 
will in fact be issued which will prevent any danger of the 
duty being imposed on paper which is shown to contain, 
according to the tests made over 66 per cent, of mechanical 
wood pulp. What we are anxious to prevent is being con¬ 
stantly called upon to admit paper at the lower rate of duty 
which contains, according to the tests, substantially less than 
66 per cent. Indeed if the 65 per cent, were retained in the 
Act, I am afraid it might be necessary for Government to 
say “ as this is on the basis of an allowance of 5 per cent, 
having been made already it has got to be rigidly enforced, 
and if your sample turns out to be 63 or 62, we are very 
sorry but we can do nothing for you Whereas if we get 
70 in the Act, we can make a reasonable allowance for errors 
in manufacture and errors in testing and in all cases as far 
down as 66 per cent., and in special cases possibly even 
lower.” 

We, however, understand that while the first allowance on 
account of the error in the test is allowed as a matter of course, 
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tile Becond allowance is also made fairly generously in order to 
avoid disputes witli the importers. W e recommend that the second 
allowance should be given only in exceptional cases as suggested 
by the then Cojumeice Member in the last lines of the extract 
from his speech (pioted above. W’^e do not feel called upon to 
enquire into the importers’ complaints about the delay in the settle¬ 
ment of disputes regarding the test and other points connected with 
paper classification and the amounts of rents charged on consign¬ 
ments pending their settlement, as we are sure they will be redressed 
whore reasonable, if addressed to appropriate authority. Wo can¬ 
not however fail to take notice of a fact brought out in the course 
of our examination of the Calcutta Collector of Customs that old 
values of paper aie taken in conjunction with other tests for 
classifying printing paper into protected and non-protected 
varieties. For instance prices of di2() for coloured news and 
£18 for white are assumed as dividing lines for protective purposes 
as against the current maximum prices of £17 and £13 per ton 
respectively. The Central Board of Revenue discourages classi¬ 
fication by value and has permitted it only in conjunction with 
other criteria. We recommend that disproportionate importance 
should not bn given to value as a criterion of classifiisation in 
Customs practice and, where it is used, the latest prices should be 
taken, otherwise there is a danger that the ends of protection may 
lie defeated in this indirect manner. 

24. Unglazed white thin news is a mechanical printing paper 
largely used for printing leaflets, etc., but is also used as cigarette 
paper and for wrapping purposes where a 
news white thin white tissue paper is required. But 

for its printing use and its greater range of 
substance, it might be described as a tissue paper. It has a large 
proportion of mechanical pulp content and generally pays the 
revenue duty, but its substance being small the mechanical pulp 
content in many cases amounts to less than 70 per cent. This 
renders it liable to the protective duty. The importers have, there¬ 
fore, urged its exemption up to substance 35 grammes per square 
metre on. the ground that no mill is manufacturing at jiresent any 
paper below substance 42 grammes per square metre. The mills 
have agreed to this contention provided the suhslauco in the case of 
this unglazed wliite paper is lowered to 7} lbs. demy or 266 
grammes per square metre as in the case of thin buff (or badami). 
The qhjection to the upper limit is that they apprehend competition 
of this class of paper with the following classes of pa^Jor produced 
by them: — 

(1) Woodfiee 6 lbs. foolscap paper (the equivalent in demy 

size being 11'27 lbs. or about 42 grammes per square 
metre), and 

(2) 12 lbs. demy while printing (about 45 grammes per square 

metre). 

We think that their apprehensions are justified, and we there¬ 
fore recommend that unglazed thin white paper .shotild be treated 
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&s hufi or badaini thin paper, discussed below tliat is to sajj should 
be exempted up to substance 2G'G grammes per square metre and 
treated as printing paper above that limit. In order to remove 
any ambiguity, it may be added that this exemption does not 
apply to writing papers. The Collector of Customs, Calcutta, 
pointed out that the definition suggested would be a workable 
description for Customs purposes and it would not include any 
paper made in India or compete with Indian made paper. 

25. Unglazed coloured thin paper, though described as news 
in trade terminology, is very largely used as wrapping and decora¬ 
tive paper as in buntings, Chinese lanterns, 
coloured however, it is described as news 

and is capable of being printed on, the 
Central Hoard of Revenue have ruled that as— 

(a) they are known to be used largely, if not mainly, for print- 
ing; 

(h) they are referred to on page 120 of the Tariff Board’s report 
of 1925 as being subject to the protective duty without 
any indication that the referemse was merely to tinted 
or heavier coloured papers than those under considera¬ 
tion; 

(c) they are almost invariably invoiced as ‘ news ’ or ‘ print¬ 

ing ’ paper; and 

(d) they are manufactured in Indian mills; such papers are 

liable to the protective duty as printing paper, but such 
duty will not apply to— 

(i) deep blue paper, and 
(ii) coloured papers of less than lbs. demy. 

The importers have argued in the past in favour of classifica¬ 
tion of the coloured variety as wrapping and decorative paper subject 
to revenue duty. They have later become reconciled to the Central 
Board of Revenue’s ruling but have urged that as the Indian mil^v 
are not producing any paper less than substance 35 grannues per 
square metro, all these coloured papers below that substaiu'e should 
bo exempted from the protective duty. ’I’he mills have agreed to 
this modification of the Central Board of Revenue ruling, but, iu 
a later communication sent after the oral evidence was finished, 
wished to exclude thin bull coloured papers which they urge 
compete with their badami papers of a sulxstance of 35 grammes 
per square metre. ’I’hey wished to treat it in the same way as 
thin white, that is to say, agree to an exemption limit up to 7^ 
lbs. or 2G-6 grammes per square metre. We think this conten¬ 
tion of the manufacturers is just and therefore recommend 
that, subje(!t to this exception, the suggestion of the im¬ 
porters may be accepted, that is, all unglazed thin coloured 
papers up to 10 lbs. demy or 35‘5 grammes per square metre sub¬ 
stance should be assessed at the preferential revenue rate and all 
unglazed buff or badami papers of substance up to 26-6 grammes 
per square metre should be similarly taxed while pajjors above 
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those sul>stances should be classed as printing papers liable to be 
assessed according to their mechanical wood pnlp content. In 
order to remove any ambiguity it may be added that this exemption 
does not apply to writing papers. The Collector of Customs, 
Calcutta, pointed out that the definition suggested would be a 
workable description for Customs purposes and it would not include 
any paper made in India or conniete with Indian made paper. 

26. Packing and wrapping papers have been exempted from pro¬ 
tection from the very beginning on the grounds mentioned in 

Chapter 1. The Government of India wished 
ping^papers^”' "rap- s()ecify them as a (dass ajiart subject to 
levenue duty in their items of classification. 
The paper manufacturers suggested their division into two heads, 
viz .:— 

(1) Machine glazed wrapping paper (M. G. Wrapping paper 

being rough on one side and highly glazed on the other 
sid(^ would not be vised as a printing paper and tbere- 
foie (!an be exempted under tliis bead). 

(2) Brown and other coarse coloured or tinted papers used for 

wrapping purposes and containing not more than 25 
per cent, soda or sulphite pulp not ordinarily intended 
for writing or printing. (White paper should be defi¬ 
nitely cx(duded from this heading.) 

Their suggestion would mean that all white papers and brown 
and other coarse coloured or tiutod papers used for wrapping pur¬ 
poses and containing more than 25 jier cent, of soda or sulpJiite 
pulps would come under the proteidivc duly, tins object of the pro¬ 
posal being to classify packing and wrapping papers more specifi¬ 
cally so as to prevent any possibility of cheap printings being 
imported under thi.s description. The Collector of Customs, 
Cahmtla, is definitely of opinion that there is no evidence what¬ 
soever that this would be possible or likely and one of the suh- 
<Ip8c.rij)fions in the proposal contains conditions inconvenient in a 
tariff description. The ('ollector.s of Customs, Madras and Kangoou, 
inform us that packing and wrapping papers; can be easily 
distiiiguisbed from cheap writing papers. We have dealt with the 
questions of machine glazed pressings and machine glazed wrap¬ 
pings which come under this head elsewhere in our leport. Having 
regard to the conclusions that the Board had arrived in 1931 with 
regard to this paper, we are not in a position to recommend any 
change in the other items under the heading ‘ wrapping and pack¬ 
ing paper ’ as it would result in an extension of the scojie of the 
protection granted to the Indian industry. In our scheme of 
classification packing and wrapping papers are not spein'ficd by 
name and, therefore, the question of their precise definition does 
not arise. 

27. Cover papers represent an evolution from wrapping papers, 
but since a long time have been classed as printing paper by the 

„ Customs on the ground that they are' used 

over p pc . covers of school hooks catalogues, 
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jounnalsj magazineSj wkich are generally printed on. According 
to the Calcutta Paper Traders’ Association they are treated as a 
class apart, and are not generally classified as printing or writing 
paper. Nevertheless, the Tariff Board in 1925 expressly included 
them in the scheme of protection on the ground that “ there is no 
apparent reason why the Indian mills should not be able to produce 
satisfastory papers of this kind ”. They, however, give no indi¬ 
cation whether they were to be treated as a separate class or as 
printing papers for the purpose of assessing the protective duty. 
This decision of the Customs has had the effect of dividing cover 
papers into two sub-divisions—cover paper having mechanical wood 
pulp of not less than 70 per cent, and that with less than 70 
per cent. A greater part of the imports are of the first variety 
and therefore do not pay the protective duty. If they had been 
treated as a class apart and if the recommendations of the Tariff 
Board of 1926 had been followed on this basis, all cover papers 
would have been treated as protected paper irrespective of their 
mechanical wood pulp content. The Calcutta Paper Import Asso¬ 
ciation have argued in favour of the exclusion of these papers from 
the printing class on the ground that cover papers are primarily 
wrapping papers and only secondarily printing papers and in 
support of their contention have cited the Customs practice which 
requires that articles should be classified according to their primary 
and not their secondary use. On the other hand, the manufac¬ 
turers have been equally anxious to remove them from that category 
but for a different reason, as they wish to treat them as a special 
proteeteci class without any exemption from protection. We find 
that the current price of the better quality of cover paper is £24-14-9 
c.i.f. (Calcutta price) or Es. 330 per ton and with revemre duty of 
25 per cent, and landing charges of Es. 6 per ton it comes to Es. 418 
per ton. This means it is an expensive paper and can hardly 
be regarded as a wrapping paper. The best wrapping paper is the 
strong kraft paper which is being sold in the market at about 2 
annas a lb., whereas the price of this paper would be more than 3 
annas if we include dealers’ profit. There is considerable force 
behind the arguments urged on both sides, but in course of oral 
evidence both the importers and the manufacturers have agreed to 
class these papers as printing paper according to the present Customs 
practice. We therefore recommend that the paper should be taxed 
as printing paper according to its mechanical wood pulp content. 

28. As their names indicate, machine glazed pressings and wrap¬ 
pings are ordinarily made from the lowest grade materials by a 
special process of machine glazing which is 
Machine glazed available in the biggest Indian paper 

ping™^* wrap- mostly for packing and 

wrapping. As all packing and wrapping 
papers were expressly excluded by the Tariff Board in 1925 from 
the scope of protection, machine glazed pressings and wrappings 
were also excluded. It was, however, discovered later that some 
machine glazed pressings and wrappings were suitable as cover 
paper, and since all cover papers were classified as printing paj^rs, 
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it was claimed that machine glazed pressings should also be classifietl 
under the same category. The present practice is governed by a 
(^'entral Hoard of Revenue ruling which has divided machine glazed 
pressings into two classes—machine glazed pressings of a kind 
suitable for use as cover paper and which are ordinarily printed 
upon are liable to protective duty as printing paper; other kinds of 
machine glazed pressings not suitable, e.g., if they are too thin 
for the purpose are assessable at the non-protective rate. The 
importers were quite willing to treat all machine glazed pressings 
as printing paper paying duty according to the percentage of 
mechanical wood pulp content, but we did not see our way to accept 
this suggestion as the bulk of this paper contains not less than 
70 per cent, mechanical wood pulp and being mostly non-British 
pays a duty of 30 per cent, when classed as wrapping paper as 
against the 25 per cent, revenue duty charged on non-protected 
printing paper. The importers’ proposal, besides being unsuitable 
on logical grounds, would have had the effect of decreasing revenue 
without benefiting the Indian industry. For greater precision the 
Paper Makers’ Association have suggested the modification in the 
present practice that substance 18'' x 22"—24 lbs. per 500 sheets or 
85‘2 grammes per square metre and under should be (dassed as 
wrapping and packing paper and the rest as cover paper. As the 
importers have agreed to it, we recommend that it be accepted. 

Machine glazed wrappings are somewhat similar to machine 
glazed pressings and they are also assessed by the Custom Houses 
as printing or wrapping paper according to their capacity for 
taking print and suitability for use as covers for exercise books. 
The paper manufaciturers are of opinion that this class of paper 
being rough on one side and highly glazed on the other cannot 
be used as printing paper and therefore the wliole of it should 
be assessed at the revenue rate of duty. The Calcutta importers 
and traders hold the same opinion. VV'e have however received 
SOI le evidence which shows that like machine glazed pressino's 
ertain (jualities can be and are used as cover paper. We therefore 
recommend that such (jualities of machine glazed wrappings as can 
1)0 used as covers he treated in the same manner as machine glazed 
pressings, i.e., raachino glazed wrappings suitable for covers above 
18" X 22"—24 lbs. per 500 sheets or 85'2 grammes per square metre 
be classified as cover paper. 


29. Stereo is a highly absorbent paper used for a special printing 
pi'ocess. It is not made by the Indian mills and is already speci- 
Stereo naner fically excluded from protection by the 

Tariff Board of 1925 and should c‘ontinue to 
be treated in the same manner. 


30. Coated papers arc paper.s with a specially prepared surface. 
I hey are however not made in India and .are not likely to be made 
Coated paper. for many years. They do not compete with 
Indian papers. The chief varieties imported 
are chromo, flint, marble and art. The first three have been 
excluded in the past by name from the scope of protection on the 
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groEiid stated above. Art paper is however treated as an exception 
and is taxed as a printing paper since its cheap varieties compete 
with Indian printing paper. We propose to include all coated 
papers like chromo, marble, hint, etc., with the obvious exception 
of art into a general class of exempted papers, since they are not 
made in India and do not compete with Indian paper. 

Art paper is not produced in India but it competes indirectly 
with Indian papers .such as imitation art, white super-calendered 
printing and similar printing papers. As such it is divided into 
two classes according to its mechanica;! pulp content and assessed 
partly as a non-protected and partly as a protected printing paper, 
iteal art paper having little or no mechanical pulp is an expensive 
pap(!r and it being immaterial whether it paiii the revenue or the 
protective specific rate of duty, was proposed to be excluded by the 
Tariff Hoard of 19i?5. Hut white art paper with a mechanical pulp 
liody of not less than 70 per cent, being cheap competes more suc¬ 
cessfully specially when assessed as now at the tariff value of 
1 anna 1 pie per lb. It is priced at £27 per ton at Calcutta and 
Bombay. In Rangoon the price is £28-5 per ton. Taking the 
lower value of Rs. 360 per ton, it should pay on a strict ad valorem 
basis a revenue duty of Rs. 90. Hut being white it is actually 
assessed at the tariff value of Rs. 151-10-8 jicr ton and thus the duty 
amounts to Rs. 37-14-8 only. This procedure gives to the importers 
of this class of paper a distinct advantage of Rs. 52-1-4 per ton. 
The importer is able to clear this paper at Rs. 397-14-8 and adding 
I pie per lb. to cover clearing and hurding charges which ajiiount 
to Rs. 5-13-4 or roughly Its. G per ton as given by tlie Calcutta 
Paper Import Association the ]>rice comes to Rs. 403-14-8 ])er ton 
or about 2 annas 10 0 pies per lb. as against a price of 3 annas 
3 pies to 3 annas 4 pies per lb. or Rs. 455 to Rs. 4GG-10-S per ton 
for the while supercalendered printing and imitation art 
manufactured in India. The difference amounts to about 4'^ pies 
per lb. or about Rs. 57 per ton. We are not able to solve this 
anomaly by classing art paper along with other coated papers an 
exempted printing paper irrespective of its mechanical pulp content 
for the reasons explained above as we should have liked to do for 
greater simplicity. If it is, however, assessed at the invoice value, 
its price (including the duty and the landing charges) would be 
raised to Rs. 456 per ton or approximately a little more than 3 
annas 3 pies per lb. which corresponds more or less closely to the 
not price realised by the mills and the anomaly may thus be 
removed. We are uot directly concerned with the question of 
tariff values but we cannot help referring to this aspect of the 
question since both the Calcutta Paper Import Association and 
the Paper Traders’ Association have recognised the justice of the 
claims of the manufacturers. We make no recommendation beyond 
this that the asssessment of this paper on its real value might be 
considered in order to avoid hardship to the manufacturers. In 
view of the competition referred to above, it should continue to be 
assessed as a printing paper. As similar considerations do not 
apply to the other coated printing papers such as chromo,* flint. 
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marble, etc., we recorameud that tkey should be exempted as a 
class iu order to avoid needless specitic enumeration. We there- 
lore propose that the words “ chromo, hint and marble ” in the 
schedule should be replaced bj all coated papers except art. 

hi. Cartridge paper is a special class ol paper suitable for 
di'awiugs, but some ot its inferior qualities are also suitable for 
Cai trid I- printing and are used as sucdi according to 

coloured and white**^^**^* evidence supplied to us by the Indian 

Paper Makers’ Association. The Tarili 
Board of 19115 recommended its inclusion in the list of protected 
papei's on the ground that its cheaper qualities could be manu¬ 
factured by the Indian mills and the price of the better quality 
was such that a specific duty would not amount to more than the 
revenue duty. The manufacturers in the past have claimed its 
inclusion as a writing or a printing paper. On the other hand, 
the importers have urged its exclusion as a special paper serving 
a special purpose, -viz., drawing. As a result of the dispute 
between the importers and the manufacturers the Central Board of 
Revenue has ruled that some kinds of cartridge paper are suitable 
for printing though not for writing. Off-set cariridge is no doubt 
used in off-set printing. On the basis of the Central Board’s 
ruling it is the Calcutta Custom House practice to assess cartridge 
paper below 18" x 28"—28 lbs. per 500 .sheets or 95 grammes per 
square metre as printing paper and paper above that substance as 
drawing cartridge liable to the revenue duty. The paper manu¬ 
facturers would like that this practice b<! continued but have agreed 
to the suggestion that cartridge paper below 8r)'2 grammes per 
square metre (demy 24 lbs.) should be classed as printing paper as 
no pueca catridge paper according to (hem is made) below that sub¬ 
stance. At first the importers suggested a limit of 18" x 28"—23 lbs. 
per 500 sheets or 78'7 grammes per square metre but later agreed to 
acec’ t the manufacturers’ figure of 85'2 grammes per square metre. 
AV therefoie recommend that this agreement should be accepted, 
i.e., white or coloured cartridge paper ot a .substance below 18" x 22" 
—24 lbs. per 500 sheets or 85'2 grammes per square metre be classi¬ 
fied as printing papers. 

82. Machine glazed papers are generally papers w'hich go 
through a specual process of manufacture which is not practised 
in most of the Indian mills, at least not 
ghized bigger mills iu Bengal. They are 

generally used as wrappings, but some of 
them are also printed on as iu the case of poster paper. Since 
these papers are not produced in India and do not generally compete 
with the Indian writing and printing p.upers, we recommend that 
they should be excluded as a class from the scope of protection 
with the exception of machine glazed pressings and wrappings to 
which we refer elsewhere in our Report. Roster paper though 
a printing paper is a machine glazed paper suitable for printing 
and is therefore already specifically excluded from the scope of 
protection on the recommendation of the Tariff Board in 1925. 
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We, however, do not propose to mention it separatelj' in the 
Tariit Schedule as it is included under the head oi machine glazed 
paper. 

33. lluplictor papers, according to trade usage, are neither 
printing nor writing papers, unless duplicating is defined as print- 

ing. They are a special class of paper and 

Duplicator paper. varieties ahsorb ink quickly in 

the duplicating process. They are imported in two qualities— 
hard-sized and soft-sized—the fonuer suitable for taking writings 
at the end of a document such as a signature, etc., and the other 
suitable for printing. The importers urged in the past the exclu¬ 
sion of this paper from the ])rolected class as they maintain that 

it is neither a printing nor a writing paper, but a special variety 

which should be grouped together with miscellaneous papers in 
the unprotected class. The Central Board of Revenue has however 
luled that soft-sized duplicator paper should bo, assessed at the 
non-protecled rate of didy and the hard-sized variety should be 
classed as writing paper and assessed accordingly. We have been 
able to bring about an agreement, that in future the Custom 
Houses in India should classify this paper into two classes, viz., 
soft-sized to he treated as a printing paper and liard-sized as a 
writing paper and we recommend aocordingly. The Collector of 
Customs, Calcutta, is of opinion that duplicator paper can be 
distinguished hv its physical qualities and that the description 
“ soft-sized duplicator paper ” would be suitable as a tariff descri))- 
tion, 

34. Blotting paper was originally exempted from the protective 
scheme by the Tariff Board of 1925 for the reason that no pro- 

tection was required against English blot- 

tings as being too expensive, and against 
Continental blotting because it was too inferior to compete with 
Indian blotting. The revenue duty on English blottiiigs would 
protect the Indian blotting pa.])er more effectively than a spe ific 
duty. In either case no protection was needed and therefore none 
was proposed. The Tariff Board in 1931 did not recommend any 
change in thi.s respect. We are therefore in a sense debarred from 
considering this (|nestion, as it may he interpreted as an exten¬ 
sion of the scope of protection sanctioned by the Legislature. We 
have liowever examined the ease of blotting paper again on the 
representation of the Indian mills that the question is priraarilv 
one of classification and, therefore, within our terms of referenee. 
The manufacturers do not desire protection against enamelled 
Idottings on the ground that they are at present not manufacturing 
that quality. With regard to the intprleaving- tilottings, which 
are generally used for diaries and peon bonks, tliev do not require 
protection below the substance of 50 grammes per square metre. 
In. any case the facts regarding the character of foreign com¬ 
petition in 1925 remain more or leas the same and therefore even 
if blotting papers were considered as enming within the scheme of 
protection sanctioned by the Legislature, there would be no case 
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for its protection. In the Trade Retnrns, blotting paper was 
classed np to end of March, 1935, as “ Other kinds of paper not 
protected Separate figures of imports are available only for 
the first three months of 193,5-36 and these show that only 1,215 
cwts, in these three months or about 20 tons per month were im¬ 
ported. Tjast four years figures show that the Indian mills produce 
about 18 tons per month. The price of English blotting papers 
including duty and landing charges is about T annas per lb. whereas 
the wholesale price of the Indian made blotting papers is about 
4 annas a pound. As regards Continenial blotting papers, the prices 
range from £17 to £20 per ton e.i.f. wbieb works ont to about 1 
anna 7-42 pies to 1 anna. 10-85 pies per lb. respectively. If the pro¬ 
tective duty is added the cost would be .about 2 annas 10''12 pies to 
3 annas 1’85 pies per lb. aeciording to quality. But Continental 
blottiiigs are definitely inferior to Indian blottings and the difference 
of quality between the two competing classes is probably equal, if 
not greater than the price difference. We are, therefore of opinion 
that In any ease no protection is required and the Indian mills 
are able to bold tbeir own against foreign competition. 

35. Boards are at present divided into two classes—straw 
boards and other boards, the former paying the present duty 
Boanb cent, and the latter paying du^ 

at the preferential rate. Boards are gene¬ 
rally used for packing purposes in various trades and industries 
and are made of various materials ranging in furnish from mechani¬ 
cal wood pulp to superior chemical pulp. The Indian mills are 
manufacturing only pulp hoards from pure chemical pulp and 
desire that the pure pulp boards, whether white or coloured, should 
he subjected to the protective duty. At present they are making 
two kinds of boards, viz. fl) white and tinted pulp boards and (2) 
buff post card and super-calendered cream glazed and the quantity 
manufactured by them during the last four years is as follows: — 


Year. 

White and 
tinted pulp 
board. 

Buff postcard 
and super- 
calendered cream 
glazed. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

1931-32 

.661 

139 

1932-33 

.325 

232 

1933-34 

.317 

76 

1934-36 

.390 

85 

From this table i 

t is clear that while the manufacture of white 


and tinted pulp boards has incrp.a8ed since 1932-33, tbo produc¬ 
tion of buff postcard and supcrcalendered cream glazed has gone 
down since 1932-33. The realised price at (Calcutta for white and 
tinted pulp hoards is 2 annas 10 pies and for huff postcard and 
supcrcalendered cream glazed 2 annas bg- pies per lb. Imported 
pulp boards of all sorts are now classified under the head ‘ Boards ' 
in item No. 44 of the Tariff Schedule. The manufacturers contend 
that post card boards can be written on and therefore should be 
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classed as writing paper. Their hoards are made out of the same 
chemical pulp from which ordinary wood free paper is made. On 
the ground of this similarity of material and the process of manu¬ 
facture the mills claim protection for pulp hoards also. This will 
however amount to an extension of the scope of protection, since 
neither the Tariff Board in 1925 and in 1931 nor the Legislature 
recommended protection for hoards of any kind. This argument, 
the Indian mills attempted to meet hy delining hoards as thick 
paper and paper as a thin hoard. We think this definition is un- 
tonahle and are of ojiinion that the present exemption should 
continue. 


36. Espai’to papers are papers made from esparto grass and 
are generally suitahlc for writing and superior jirinting work. In 
„ , order to encourage superior printing in 

spai o paper. India, the (lalcutta Paper Import Associa¬ 
tion suggested the grouping of all papers containing 50 per cent, 
and above esparto grass pulp into one class and their exemption 


from the proteidivc duty on the gi’ound that they are not made in 
India and are too expensive to compete with Indian papers. The 
manufacturers have however rightly pointed out that their sahai 
and haniboo papers possess the same appearance and general (iharac- 
teristics as esparto papers and that the latter papers will compete 
seriouslv with their most popular lines if admitted at the revenue 
rate. The Calcutta Paper Traders’ Association in reply to our nues- 
tionnaire have given the current c.i.f. price of the paper to he 
Rs. 586 per ton. If we add the landing charges at the rate of 
Rs. 6 per ton and the present duty at 25 per cent., the price 
would come to Rs. 738 per ton. If we add the protecdive duty at 
1 anna per Ih. or Rs. 140 per ton, 'plux landing charges, it would 
come to Rs. 732 per ton. We have not taken into consideration 


the surcharge of 3 pies per lb. as it was put on for revenue require¬ 
ments and may he withdrawn at any time. It is clear that it is 
not to the interest of the Calcutta Paper Import Association to. 
press its claim since the revenue duty wmuld amount to more t^^on 
the protective duty. The Calcutta Paper Import Associatic 
have subsequently informed the Board that they did not desire 
to press their claim and therefore no further action on our part 
is deemed necessary. 

37. There is no such thinsr as envelope paper known to the 


trade. Envelopes are made indiscriminately of all kinds of paper, 
En elo es writing and wrapping, depending upon the 

purpose for which the envelope is required. 
Though an envelope is an application of paper in so far that paper 


is carried a stas'e further in the manufacturing process hv heinff 
transformed into envelopes, it is not taxed as stationery under 


item 45 of the Tariff Schedule. The present Customs practice is 
to tax envelopes made of writinfr paper under “ Writine paper, all 
other sorts ” in item 44 (3) Chi on the P'round that envelopes are 


writiiis.'- materials and the envelopes made of wrapping paper are 
assessed under item 44 at the iireferential revenue rate. Though 
losjicallv envelopes would have been better classified under sta¬ 


tionery in item 45, we think their present classification as protetted 
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wiitiiijy paper is not open to exception since it follows from a 
scheme of protecting all writing paper that its appli(^ations shonld 
also be protected. From the Trade Returns we find that ready 
made envelopes are shown separately up to 1934-.35 but now they 
are grouped along with the writing papers. The quantities of 
protected envelopes.-with their values for the la.st five years are 
shewn below: — 

Protected envelopes. 

Cwls. Its. 

iaHO-81.4,758 3,13,175 

1931-3a.5,.565 3,IS,1:11 

IM2-.'13 4,738 2,88,044 

1933- ,34 4,278 2,60,898 

1934- 35 5,065 2,82.007 

In 1934-35 the average value was Es. J,113’6 per ton. The 
protective specific duty on writing |)apej- including surcharge is 
Es. 175 per ton. If the protected envelopes were to pay at the 
ad valorem rate of I 84 per cent, under tariff item 44 (3) {a) the 
duty would he Es. 208'8 per ton. It is clear therefore that ready 
made envelopes are more costly than ordinary writing paper and 
that the incidence of the specific duty is actually less than the 
alternative ad valoTem duty. We therefore recommend that en¬ 
velopes made of writing paper slumld he assessed under item 
44 (3) (a) instead of 44 ("3) (h) as is the case at present. This 
change of classification under the same head is in our opinion 
more logical in as much as envelopes, in the stage of manufac¬ 
ture which they have reached, resemble ruled or printed forms 
more than simple writing papers. 

38. Books at present under tbe Customs tariff are imported 
free of duty. Tbe paper manufacturers have drawn our attention 
. to the fact that.' printed sheets unbound are 

bound! ° ® ^ being imported info India free of duty under 

item 45 (1) of the Tariff Schedule and are 
.subsequently cut and bound up into books. They contend that 
thi is done to evade the paper duties and is unfair both to the 
( (tde and the printing industry. They wi.sh these .sheets to be 
taxed as printing paper. They drew ihe attention of the Central 
Board of Eevenue who have however rnled that the assessment is 
in order. As printed .sheets are more books than simple paper In 
the stage of production they have reached, we think they are 
correctly classified. Presumably the, object of the praotiee'is to 
take advantage of the cheaper binding I’ates in India. We have 
no information whether there have been large imports under this 
head. The situation should however he watched and if it is 
found that the privilege of revenue free imports is being abused 
as in the case of fonts to evade the paper protective duties, suitable 
action should be taken. 

FAZAL I. EAHTMTOOLA, 

President, 

H. E. BATHEJA, 

Memher, 

PuiUhny, dated the lOth Srptemher, 7035. 
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List of imyers mentioned in the evidence. 


Quality. 

Class of 
paper. 

Liable to pro¬ 
tective or 
non-protective 
duty. 

Real Art Paper ...... 

Printing . 

Protective. 

Art paper imitation containing less than 70 

Printing . 

Protective. 

per cent, mechanical wood pulp. 



Art paper mechanical .... 

Printing . 

Protective. 

Account book paper. 

Writing 

Protective. 

Antique wove and laid suitable for writing . 

Writing 

Protective. 

Antique wove and laid suitable for printing . 

Printing . 

Protective. 

Azui% laid 

Writing . 

Protective. 

Air mail paper. 

Writing 

Protective. 

Paste boards ..*••• 

Boards 

Non -protective. 

Mill boards .. 

Boards 

Non-pro toctive. 

Card boards ...... 

Boards 

Non-protoctive. 

Pulp boards ...... 

Boards 

N on-protective. 

Leatherette Board ..... 

Boards 

Non-proteotive. 

Straw board ...... 

Boards 

Non-pro teotive. 

Boards, all other sorts .... 

Boards 

Non-proteotive. 

Blotting paper ...... 

> r 

See para. 34 of 

Blotting paper enamelled .... 


the report. 
Non-protective. 

Bag paper ...... 

. . 

Non-proteotive. 

Badami ....... 

, , 

See paras. 22 and 

Sank • s • • • • • 

Writing . 

2.6 of the 
report. 
Protective. 

Bond «•<«•«• 

Writing . 

Protective. 

Book eover .. 

Printing . 

Protective. 

Brown (nature) ...... 


Non-protective. 

Brown (black) ...... 

Buff, glazed and unglazed .... 

• • 

Non-proteotivei 
See paras. 22 anc 

Cap paper which is ordinarily very thin paper 


26 of the 
report. 

Non-protoctive. 

Government stamp cap .... 

Writing . 

Protective. 

Chromo ....... 

Printing . 

Non-protective. 

Cover paper . . . 

. . 

See para. 27 of 

Copying paper ...... 


the report. 
Non-protective. 

Crepe jiaper ...... 


Non-protective. 

Cigarette paper ...... 

. . 

Non-protective, 

Cigarette paper in small packets and cut to 

a * 

Xoii-protective, 

sizes ready for use. 



Cellophene ...... 


Non-proteotive. 

Carbon paper ...... 

. . 

Non-proteotive, 

Cloth lined paper ..... 


Non-protective. 

Casing paper .. 


Non-proteotive. 

Cheque paper ...... 

Writing . 

Protective. 

China Paper ...... 


Non-proteotive. 

Cartridge paper (white or coloured) 


See para. 31 r 

Cream laid ...... 

Writing 

the report. 
Protective. 


( « ) 
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Serial 

No. 

Quality. 



Class of 
paper. 

Liable to pro¬ 
tective or 
non-pro tective 
duty. 

42 

Calf leatherette .... 




Non-protectivo. 

43 

Duplicator, soft or bard 


- 

• * 

See para. 33 of 
the report. 

44 

Design kraft .... 


. 

.. 

Non-protective. 

45 

EnTelope made of wrapping paper 


a 

.. 

Non-protectivo. 

46 

Envelope made of writing paper . 


• 

Writing . 

Protective. 

47 

Enamelled paper 


« 

. . 

Non-protective. 

48 

Emery paper .... 


■ 

■■ 

Non-protective if 
coated with 

emery. 

40 

Ferro pruasiato jiaper 



. . 

Non-protective. 

60 

Filter paper .... 




Non-protective. 

51 

Flint paper .... 



Printing . 

Xon-protectivc. 

52 

Felt paper .... 



♦ . 

Non-protective. 

53 

Graph paper .... 



• • 

>Jon-protective if 
printecl on. 

54 

Glassine paper .... 



. , 

Non-protective. 

00 

Gold and silver paper 



, . 

Non-protective. 

66 

Greasoproof paper 



. . 

Non-proteetive. 

67 

Glazed M. G. wrapping . . 



■■ 

See paras. 28 
and 32 of the 
report. 

68 

Gummed paper .... 

• 

a 

. . 

Non-protective. 

69 

Glass paper . ; . . 

• 



Non-protectivo if 
com p 1 e t e 
manufactured 
article. 

60 

Insulating paper . . . 


• 

•• 

Non-protective if 
in reels. 

61 

Ivory printing .... 



Printing . 

Protective. 

62 

Kraft ..... 



» . 

Non-protective. 

63 

Kraft imitation . . 



. . 

Non-protectivo. 

64 

Kraft, other sorts . . . 



. . 

Non-protective. 

65 

Kite paper .... 



. . 

Non-protective. 

66 

Litho paper (except coated) . 



Printing . 

Protective. 

67 

Lace paper .... 



• • 

Non-protective if 
punched. 

68 

Ledger paper .... 



Writing 

Protective. 

69 

Leatherette paper 



. . 

Non-protective. 

70 

Metallic paper .... 




Non-proteetive. 

71 

Match paper, glazed and unglazcd 




See our remarks 
on unglazed 
coloured thin- 
paper and M. 
G. Wrappings, 
paras. 26, 28 
and 32, 

72 

Matrix or stereo paper cut to size 

• 


. • 

Non-protective. 

73 

Matrix or stereo paper other sorts 

• 



Non-protective. 

74 

Marble paper .... 

• 


. . 

Non-protective. 

75 

Machine glazed pressings . 

• 


• • 

See para. 28 of 
the report. 

76 

Manilla, glazed and unglazed 

• 


Writing . 

Non-protective. 

77 

Manifold ..... 

• 


Protective. 

78 

Napkin paper .... 

• 


• • 

Non-prot<!otive if 
manufactured. 

79 

Newsprint .... 

a 


Printing . 

Protective. 

80 

Oil paper ..... 

• 


• * 

Non-protecMve. 
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TJablo to pro- 

Serial 

No. 

Quantity. 

Class of 

tectivo or 

paper. 

non-pro tective 
duty. 

81 

82 

83 

84 

86 

Pasting paper. 

Machine Glar.ed Poster paper 

Parchment writing. 

Parchment wrapping .... 

Stencil paper ....•• 

Writing 

Non-protective. 
Non-pro tective. 
Protective. 
Non-protcotive. 
Nou-protectivfi if 
waxed. 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

Stereo paper . • 

Supercalendered printing .... 

Sulphite envelope. 

Suede paper 

Sand paper . 

Printing . 

Non-protective. 
Protective. 
Xon-proteetive. 
Non-protective. 
Non-protective if 
coated. 

91 

93 

93 

94 

96 

Transparent cellulose paper, if cellophane. . 
Tin foil paper ....•• 
Target Poster ....•• 

Typewriting paper. 

Toilet paper. 

■Writing . 

Non-protective. 
Non-protective. 
Non-protective. 
Protective. 
Non-protective if 
in rolls or cut 




to small sizes. 

96 

Tracing paper. 

•• 

Non-protective if 
prepared. 

97 

Telegraph machine paper in reels . . 

e . 

Non-protective. 

98 

Ungfazed thin coloured except huff and deep 
blue colour. 


See paras. 

25 and 19 of 
our report. 

99 

Unglaxed thin white and buff 


See paras. 

24 and 25 of 




our report. 

100 

101 

102 

Wall paper 

Waxed paper ....•• 
Waterproof paper . . . . • 

•• 

Non-protoctive. 
Non-protective. 
Non-protectivo If 
prepared. 


jyr 5 _A printing paper, it ia understood, will be subjected to a reveniie rate of duty 

if it coAtaina not less than 70 per cent, mechanical wood pulp in its fibre content. 
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£he Weight Factor Method jor Fibre Analysis. 

(Spence and Krauss.) 

Tear a few small pieces about the size of i" diameter from different parts 
of the paper or pulp sample (widely separated if the sample is large). 
Suspend in a 1 per cent, solution of caustic soda and bring to the boil in 
a beaker. Drain off the solution; wash in the beaker with distilled water 
twice, draining off the water each time. .Wash in a 1 per cent, solution 
of hydrochloric acid, then twico more with dietillod water. 

Boll the scraps of paper into a ball and work between the fingers to loosen 
the fibres. Put the ball into a test tube (or glass stoppered cylinder or 
any other convenient vessel), place 10/20 glass beads or lead shot and 
shake with distilled water until the fibres are well separated. Dilute the 
suspension to a consistence such that not more than iour complete diameter 
lengths of fibres will appear on any one field. Denser fields are difficult 
to evaluate and tend to lessen the accuracy of the results. Shake the tube, 
insert a glass tube (6 mm. internal diameter and about 20 cm. long) to a 
depth of about 2 inches below the surface of the solution and carefully 
place one or two drops on a slide, dry with filter paper. (The excess of 
water is either driven off on a water oven or to save time tho water is 
drawn off by placing tho folded edge of a piece of filter paper on one 
side of the spread out drop and carefully withdrawing the filter paper). 
When the water has been drawn away, louse out .any bundles or ‘ knots ’. 
The stain is kept ready for use by previously mixing the two solutions 
TTerzberg’s A and B diluting with water or zinc chloride in such a way 
as to give a lemon yellow colour with mechanical wood pulp and blue to 
greenish blue with sulphite pulp. Two drops of this stain are placed on 
the dried fibres obtained above, and the whole then covered with a cover slip. 
A cross lino micromotor divided into 10/10 mm. square is inserted into 
the diaphragm of the eyepiece and the side of each square is taken as a unit. 
Measure the lengths only of the fibres in the field starting at one extreme 
corner of the slide, counting all the mechanical wood pulp in that 
line by the help of a moving stage until the other extremity is reached. A 
return trip is now made along tho same line counting nil the blue fibres. 
The iide is now shifted in the perpendicular direction by moving the mecha¬ 
nical stage and the fibres counted in the same way. Thus the whole of the 
slide is covered strip by strip, counting rigidly every fibre. 

The total length of each type of fibre multiplied by its weight factor 
gives tho number of the fibres present and a ratio is obtained on the total 
of these numbers as usual. 

Equal areas covered by different kinds of fibre do not repre.sent equal 
weights; neither do equal lengths. Hence to determine correctly the 
percentage weight of each kind of fibre present the relative weights of equal 
areas or lengths of the different fibres must be known. 

Experiments carried out in the Lahore Laboratory on synthetic mixtures 
of mechanical wood pulp and chemical pulp gave as the ratio in equal length 
weight C. r./weight M. W. P.^0'666. 

The factor 0‘65 recommended on many more experiments than we havo 
been able to do, has been taken as standard. 
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APPENDIX III. 

List of Associations, Firms and Persons from uihorii replies to the 
Board’s Questionnaire have been received. 

1. American Baptist Mission Press, Tlangoon. 

2. Printing Materials Store, Bombay. 

Ghosh Brothers and Company, Rangoon. 

i. Calcutta Paper Agency, Calcutta. 

6, The Commercial Stationery Mart, Calcutta 

6. The Publishers’ Association of Bengal, Calcutta. 

7. Messrs. Longmans, Green and Company, Limited, Calcutta. 

8. Me.ssrs. Bholanath Dutt and Sons, Calcutta. 

9. Messrs. A. Bonner and Company, Calcutta. 

10. Bengal Association of the Master Printers and Allied Industries, 

Calcutta. 

11. Messrs. J. N. Singh and Company, Limited, Delhi. 

12. Messrs, Karaala Book Depot, Limited, Calcutta. 

13. Calcutta Paper Traders’ Association, Calcutta. 

14. The Calcutta Paper Import Association, Calcutta, 
lo. Indian 'Paper Makers’ Association, Calcutta. 

16. The Times of India, Bombay. 
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APPENDIX IV. 

Correspondence regarding sizing tests. 

(1) Letter No. SCA-Pai»er, 1935, No. 2, dated the 31bt AtfanaT, 1935. fho-M 
THE Specud Chemical ADvifiER, Oentikal Board of Revenue, Cami* 
Simla, to the Takife Board. 

I have the honour to say tliat the Central Board of Rovcnuo has 
requested tne to answer to your icttor No. 55C, dated the 22nd of August, 
1935, direct and 1 enclose accordingly seven copies of my views ou the 
proposed te.sts for distinguishing between printing and writing papers by 
tests designed to determine the degree of sizing on the papers under exami¬ 
nation. 

As the Members of the Bo.ird will observe, 1 foresee no difficulty in 
carrying out these or any other approved tests hut it is quite essential that 
they should bo clearly specified in every det.iil and that standard samples 
of paper should bo available so that their action on samples under test 
may tw compared with the accepted standards. 


Kuclosure. 

Proposed tests to dislinouish hetroeen Printing and Writing Papers, 
Peferenee Tariff Pixtrd letter No. 556, dated the i^ind August, 1935, 
addressed to the Secretary, Central Board of Itevenue. 

Three tests are proposed; 

(a) Sindall and Bacon’s test for relative hardness of sizing; 

(b) The feiTOcyauide te.st for time of penetration. 

(c) Sindall and Bacon’s ‘ flotation ’ test for relative hardness of 

sizing. 

There i.s no difficulty in carrying out these te-sts at all tho Board’s 
laboratories and experienced chemists are available to do the work who 
are capable of tackling any standard method. 

The methods would have to be carefully standardised by some Central 
pap makers’ association and a set of standard paper.s of repeatable .speci¬ 
fic lion provided so that tests conld bo checked up periodically. 

Method fa). —The Assoiuation would be expected to specify the standard 
“ drawing pen of tho bar type ”, the angle at which it should bo laid or 
pressed ou tho paper and, if pr(>ssed, tho method of exerting and amount 
of pressure. 

The exact method of making up Schluttiag and Naumann's Normal 
fcrrogallic writing ink should be prescribed and the quality of the reagents 
clearly specified. The blue dye should he exactly specified. 

Presumably no ‘ spreading ’ is allowed but before long we shall un¬ 
doubtedly be' told that a ‘ little ’ spreading is permissible. What is a 
' little ’ ? The amount of spreading permitted and its method of me.nsiue- 
nieiit by a micro gauge should be clearly set forth. 

It might be neces.sary to define humidity conditions for this test. 

From time to time wc are up against the typo of arguments that we 
are “ general analytical chemists ” .and that therefore our opinion cannot 
be really valuable (unless favour.able to the import,er or appellant) in opposi¬ 
tion to Ihaf of a piiper ‘ expert ’. Our experience in M. W. P. i-ases has 
been that, in suflicleut cases to he significniil, unreliable certificates .are 
submitted in support of paper cases and we must he proteiited. Tt takes 
time to judge between true and false certificates. 
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(ft) The “ ferro-cyiinide test. —There is no difficulty about the operation 
of this test but the instructions should be more specific. Does the solution 
contain 5 parts per hundred weight by weight of K^Fe(CN)6, 6HjO, the usual 
solid re.agent, or 5 parts of K|Fe(CN)6 anhydroust This is how the instruc¬ 
tion reads but probably the former is intended. 

Ferric chloride solution of “ o-lO per cent, .strength” is very indefinite. 
Does it loritu'n .sulTicient hydrochloric acid to prevent excessive hydrolysis.^ 
Old ferric chloride would behave differently from the freshly prepared 
reagent. Presumably in this case FeCl,{5-10 per cent.) means 15-10 per cent, 
of ferric chloride calculated n.s anhydrous salt. 

(f) Mciiiftd of ai-inij .—The degree of fineness of tlic castor .sugar should 
be stated in terms of wire gauze mesh. 

A .set ot suitable dyee for given approximate ranges of coloured paper 
.should he clearly specified and not left to the ojition of the operator. 

Summary. 

There i.s ab.solutcly no difficulty about our carrying out the tests at the 
Roard’.s laboratories but it is essential that— 

D) the methods, reagents, etc., should be clearly specified, 

(ii) repeatable samples of suitable ranges of standard papers should 
be available for control and comparative te-sting. 

(ill) It is desirable that both (a) and (h) should be accepted by the 
't’rade. This, however, is a matter for the administrative 
officers to deride and 1 only propose it to save the testing 
laboratories from an inordinate number of complaints. 

(2) liETTKIt Wo, 3818/37, DATED THE SOtH AtJGDBT, 1935. >-KOM THE PRESIDENT, 
Forest He.sk.irch In.stitdtk and Ooli.eoe, Dehra Dun. to the T.ARrn' 
Board. 

With reference to your letter No. 556, dated the 22nd August, 1935, 1 
have the honour to enclose herewith a note by the Officcr-in-charge, Paper 
Pulp Section, of this Institute. 

Enclosure. 

Copy of a Nofe dated the SSth August, 19.1.5, hy the Officer-in-charge, Vaper 
Pulp Seri ion, Forest Pesearch Institute. 

Tlofercnce letter from the I’arllf Board below regarding the adopt’on of 
one nr more methods, at the Customs Laboratories, for determining' the 
relative degree of sizing of papers. 

While the “ Ink flotation ” test and the “ Ferro-cyanide ” test do indi- 
(•ate the relative degree of sizing, I would give preference over them to the 
“ Dry Indicator ” test, on which Sindall and Bacon’s method is based, for 
the following reasons 

(1) The “Ink flotation” and the “Ferro-cyanide” methods are not 

capable of being so well standardised as the “ Dry Indicator ” 
method, and 

(2) Personal equation plays a far greater part in the ink flotation 

and Ferro-cyanide tests than in the Dr.v indicator test. 

I believe Sindall and Bacon’s method will give satisfactory re.sult.s, if 
the technique of the method is standardised. From enclosure “ A ” of the 
Tariff Board’s letter, giving account of the method, it appears that the 
technique of the method has not been st.nndardi.sed in full details. I would, 
therefore, recommend that the technique of the method, as standardised by 
the Teciinical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, United States, 
after several years of investigation and research work, may be adopted at 
the Customs laboratories. A copy of the standard method for adoption by 
the Customs Department is attached herewith. .We have adopted this 
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method for recently carrying out, at the request of the Tariff Board, the 
sizing tests on papers. 

The method will express the degree of sizing of papers in numbers 
(seconds or minutes). This alone, however, will not be sufficient for the 
purpo.se of the present enquiry, which is to demarcate writing and printing 
papers in a certain class of papers, rir., mechanical pulp papers containing 
70 per cent, or more of mechanical pulp. In order to differentiate writing 
from printing papers in this class, it is necessary to fix a maximum number, 
as determined by the method recommended, for the degree of sizing of 
printing papers. Any paper, the degree of sizing of which is o.\pres.sed by 
a nnraber of higher than this, would then be classed as “ writing paper 


Appendix. 

8TAND.4nn Method op the Technical Association oe the Pri.r and 
Paper Inocstry, S. A. 

I.— Scope. 

This method is tentatively limited to paper having not more than a 
medium degree of water resistance such as imported by rosin, glue, starch, 
and wax sizing and not more than ‘01 inch, in thickness. 

IT.— Apparatus. 

The following special apparatus is required: — 

(1) A support for the test specimen to i)ermit even wetting of the 

lower surface of the specimen and protection of the upper 
surface with a cover glass. A hollow cylinder of metal or glass, 
such as an oil cup glass, about inches in diameter and f 
inches long, and having even and .smooth edges, is suitable. 

(2) A shaker by means of which the indic:a.tor is distributed through a 

70-mesh wire screen (see Section VIT). 

ITT.— Beagenis. 

A. Indicator. —Water-transudation indicator compo.scd of pure cane 
sugar, such as "domino” lump sugar; soluble starch, C. P.; and methyl 
violet dye, Dn Pont N. E. Methyl Violet, National Anilino and Chemical 
Co., 2 B. P. Methyl Violet, or equivalent. Each ingredient .shall be ground 
separately until it all pa.sses through a lOO-mesh screen, and shall bo com- 
plet :y dried in a desiccator over calcium chloride before making the mixture. 
W.ien dry, the following proportions are weighed and mixed: — 


Sugar. 45 grams. 

Soluble Starch.. . 5 grams. 

Dye.1 gram. 


The ingredients shall he mixed by screening repeatedly through a 60- 
mesh wire until the mixture is uniform. The mixture must he kept dry, 
therefore exposure to the moisture of the atmosphere is to be avoided as 
far as possible (seo Section VIT). 

N.B .—If a d.i’e. other than that mentioned above, is t.oken, the propor¬ 
tions of the ingredients may he changed to suit conditions. 

B. Wafer.—Water of fair purity, such as the usual drinking water, is 
suitable. 

IV.— Specimen. 

The test specimens shall he cut from different portions of the tost sample 
in such a way as to be thoroughly representative of it. They shall be free 
from folds, wrinkles or other blemishes not commonly inherent in the paper. 
A convenient size is 3x3 inches. 
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V.— Procedure. 

The teists shall be made on jiaper conditioned in specified atmospheric 
conditions. 

(At the Customs laboratories 3b°C and 70 per cent, relative humidity may 
be adopted for conditioning papers.) 

A thin uniform sprinkling of the indicator is dusted fiom the shaker 
on to the surface of the te.st specimen by gently tapping the bottom of the 
inverted shaker and moving it slowly or'er the surface of the .specimen so 
that the paper remains jnst visible between the particles of the indicator. 

About three quarts of water are put in a vessel of such proportions that 
it is filled to a depth of about 2 inches. The temperature of the water 
shall be maintained at Sn degree C. ±0‘5 degrees. If a cylinder is used 
as a support, it is placed in the water with one and re.sting on the bottom 
of the vessel and the w.ater level is adjusted until the other end is barely 
covered with water. The test spccimon is placed over the end of the sub¬ 
merged cylinder and covered with a watch glass, or other suitable concave 
cover glass. When putting the specimen on the water, care must be taken 
not to wet the upper .surface nor to entrap air bubbles underneath. Tlie 
test specimen shall he examined after the test and if evidence of uneven 
wotting is found the result shall be discarded. 

The test specimen shall be watched continuously for a change in the 
color of the indicator. With the aid of two stop watches or a double- 
reading stop watch, the elapsed time in seconds i.s measured from the 
contact of the paper with the water until (1) one-qiiartcr of the indicator 
and (2) threo-qiiarters of the indicator changes in color. The average of 
the two readings is the water resistance (or degree of sizing) for the speci¬ 
men. An equal niimhor of te.sts shall he made on both .sides of the paper, 
and not less than 10 different specimens .shall he tested. 

VT.- -Eeport. 

The report shall give the minimum, maximum and average water resist¬ 
ance (or degree of sizing) of the paper, calculated from the test data for 
all of the specimens tested. 

VTl.- Additional Informntion. 

The reproducibility of the. average test results by experienced operator.s 
is within 10 per cent. 

The novel feature of the method is the use of a suitable hygroscopic 
material in the indicator, such as sugar, to trap transuded water. The 
starch is added to the indicator to render it more stable. Because of the 
necessity of keeping the indicator dry, .storage in a deaic(;ator over calcium 
chloride, except while in actual use, is recommended. Mixing the com¬ 
ponents of the indicator by screening is essential to avoid discoloration, 
which occurs if they are ground together. 

A convenient indicator shaker i.s prepared from a small glass screw-top 
bottle by cutting away most of the metal of the flat portioii of the top, 
fitting a 70-mosh wire inside the top, and .screwing the top back in place. 


(3) Letteb No. 923/3.'i, d.vted the 27th August, 1935, from the Coelector 
OF Customs, Bombay, to tii« Tariff Board. 

FUzing texts—Adoption of, for distinguishing between printing and writing 
pa.pers-~Your letter No. 5.56, dated the 32nd August, 10,1.5. 

I havo the honour to refer to your letter cited above. 

2. I enclo.se herewith a copy of a Note by my Chemical Examiner, which 
deals with the points raised. 
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3. The Special Chemical Adviser to the Central Board of Revenue. 
Lahore, ha.s not be^ consulted. 

Enclosure. 

Copy of Note dated the 24th Auoust, 1935, from Mr. S'. S. A 'n/iir, Oheinical 
Exartivne.r for Customs, Bombay. 

1. The inkniarks tost is simple and can be adopted as a routine test. 
We (tan also make the standard ink rcconinionded b,y Schlutting and 
Naninann. The Paper Makers’ Association do not snj" anything regarding 
the borderline cases which .always give u.s trouble. 1 would recoinineiid 
distribution of samples of limit papers alter testing a number of sanipl(rs. 
if the te.st i.s adopted by the Government. Wc may rcctonimend its adoption. 

2. Sindal and Bacon’s test for relative hardness of Papers. 

This test will have to be applied as a confirmatory tost in case the ink 
mark te.st is not conclusive. The authors have not however laid down the 
minimum time limit for penetration in the case of writing papers. This 
will have to bo fixed by the Tariff Board or the Central Board of R.eveniu? 
after we have comparatively tested a number of paper samples. 

3. The fcrro-cyanide te.st (for .sizing) applied to papers other than writing 
paper. 

This again involves a time factor. The Indian Paper Makers’ Associa¬ 
tion specify a penetration time of 15 seconds. AVe do not know what the 
paper importers have to say on the matter. The recommendation is only 
tentative and we will have to fix the time factor after we have tested a 
number of 6nmple.s of imported papers. 

In my opinion we will have to adopt all three methods to enable us to 
definitely distinguish printing from writing papers. 


(4) Lettkk R. No. 1073/35, dated the 29th Aogust 1935, fko.m the Cou.eo- 
Toa OK Customs, Madras, to the Tarikk Bo.ard. 

Test -JHstinction between printing and writing paper. 

I have the honour to refer to your letter No. 556, dated the 22nd August, 
1935. 

2. 3.’he tests mentioned in the loiter depend upon comparison of the 
,ie taken for standard liquid preparations to soak through pieces of the 

samples of paper floating on them, the time re(iuired being a mpa.sure of 
the degree of sizing. The Assistant Chemical Examiner of this Custom 
House is of the opinion that these are very rough empirical tests and 
require careful staud.ardisation by tqsting a large number of authentic 
sample.s under varying conditions at different laboratories, before they can 
be adopted in priictice. Of the three tests mentioned in ymur letter, the 
“ Fcrro-cyanide ” tost is said to be preferable, because the liquid can be 
prepared to exact strength, there being no insoluble or partly soluble 
ingredient.s. 

3. 1 have had no time to consult the Special Chemical Advisor to the 
Central Board of Revenue, but I am sending him copy of the correspondence 
for favour of expressing his opinion direct to you. 


fo) Lettf-u No. 1662/35, dated the 29th August, 1935 iSiom the CJoi.leotoii 
OF Customs, Kah.auhi, to tub Tariff Board. 

I have the honour to refer to your letter No. 556, dated the 22iid August, 
1935. 

2. From a few Freliminary experiments carried out in this Custom JTouso 
Laboratory, it appears that the methods suggested are quite suitable. The 
details regarding time limit will have to be worked out later on on actual 
samples of writing and printing papers and on border line oases. 
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(6) Lbttee No, 616, dated the SOth August, 1935, fbou the Coixectob of 
Customs, Calcutta, to the Tamff Board. 

I have the honour to refer to your letter No. 556, dated the 22nd August, 
1935. 

I enclose a report from my Chemical Examiner from which it appears 
that the te.sts can be carried out in the Custom House Laboratory. 

As regards the last sentence of the note, high class printing and writing 
papers arc comparatively expensive, so that if the tariff is framed so that 
protected papers pay the protective duty or the revenue duty whichever is 
higher these papers will bo assessable in any case at the revenue rate and 
it will not bo necessary to test. 


Enclosure. 

Copy of report dated the SHth August, 19S5, by the Chemical Examiner, 
Custom. TTmme, Calcutta. 

Tho Association recommend- • 

(1) Writing test and Floatation test with Ferro-gallic ink made accord¬ 

ing to a fixed formula, for finding out the suitability of paper 
for writing purpose. 

(2) Ferro-cyanide test for paper other than writing paper. They 

recommend a penetration of time limit for 15 seconds. 

They also mention Sindall and Bacon water penetration test for indicat¬ 
ing the relative hardness of sizing of paper. 

These are standard tests and are eavsy to carry out. 

They have been found valuable to distinguish Printing and Writing 
papers in most cases. 

The Penetration time limit of 15 seconds as recommended by the Asso¬ 
ciation would, I think be suitable for recognising cheap Printing Papers 
(softsized). But experiments on extended range of samples would be neces¬ 
sary to find out the time limit, etc., to suit our purpose. 

Ilardsized and costly printing papers (“ Capital ” printing paper). 
Imitation Art Printing Papers, etc., do not show any penetration of Potas¬ 
sium Ferro-cyanide solution within the time limit of 15 seconds. But 
imitation art papers are not suitable for writing purposes and can easily 
be differentiated. High class Printing and Writing Papers are in my 
opinion difficult to distinguish by tho above tests. They contain little 
Mechanical w'ood pulp. 


(7) Letter C. No. 555/35, d.atbd the SIst August, 1935, from the CoLLEcion 
or CusTOM.s, Rangoon, to the Tariff Boari>. 

Printing and Writing paper—Test of. 

I have tho honour to refer to your letter No. 556, dated the 22nd August, 
1935. 

2. My Assistant Chemical Examiner has no experience of the tests 
referred to in your letter. Consequently T am unable to offer any useful 
comments on their respective merits, from tho point of view of convenience. 
But it is not anticipated that in practice any difficulty will be experienced 
in applying any of the three that may he finally decided for adoption. 

3. I may add that under our present system any duplicating paper on 
which the ink spreads in writing and which is absorbent is not regarded 
us uriting pa[)er. 1 consider that this simple method which has worked 
well in pr.Tctice can with advantage to extended to all papers in regard to 
which it may be claimed that they are not waiting paper. The experience 
of this port is not such as to point to the necessity of prescribing 
chemical tests for distinguishing between writing paper and printing paper. 






